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BELLIGERENTS AND NEUTRALS. 


greater part of the Austrian manifesto is employed in 

a denunciation of the policy of Sardinia ; and if none of the 
facts were suppressed—if the true causes of mutual animosity 
were stated—and, above all, if the war had really originated 
at Turin—the demonstration that a sufficient cause of hosti- 
lities has been discovered might be useful, or at least histo- 
rically instructive. “Austria,” says Count Buot, “is a 
“ Conservative Power, and religion, morality, and historical 
“ rights are sacred in her eyes.” It is odd that he should 
to deduce a title to Lombardy from the apocryphal 

or irrelevant fact that that province was, during many cen- 
turies, a fief of that German Empire which Francts I. of 
Austria, fifty years ago, voluntarily and deliberately re- 
nounced. A reference to any historical compendium would 
have shown that Milan was an hereditary possession, trans- 
ferred from Spain to the Austrian branch of the Hapspure 
family at the Treaty of Utrecht. For more than three 
hundred years the Duchy has been independent of the 
German Empire; nor can religion, morality, or history 
carry the present Austrian title further back than the 
Congress of Vienna. The right of a Sovereign to defend his 
dominions against foreign aggression is founded on the 
most indisputable principles of law, and the fault of the 
general argument of the manifesto consists in its inappli- 
cability to the Sardinian pretensions, which substitute the 
ultimate legislative process of war for the ordinary course of 
international jurisprudence. Englishmen are profoundly 
convinced that a nation controlled by an unfriendly foreign 
Power has a moral right to claim its own emancipation, 
if it is willing and able to incur the necessary sacrifices. 
The casus belli which was wantonly offered by Austria in the 
matter of the Lombard sequestrations has, with full notice, 
been kept in reserve by Sardinia until it should be conve- 
nient to accept the challenge. General Gyuxal, less atten- 
tive to legal conventions than the Chancellerie of Vienna, 
puts the quarrel in its true light when he announces that he 
is entering Piedmont, not to make war on the people, but 


_ to suppress a party which he stigmatizes as a revolutionary 


faction. Nothing can be more inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of jurists ; but, in truth, both the adversaries are per- 
fectly aware that they are ranged against one another in 
battle in defence of two incompatible systems of policy. 

The concluding part of Count Buow’s circular is weightier 
and more to the pu “ The second French Empire,” as 
he states with undeniable truth, “is about to realize its long- 
“ cherished ideas; for the Power enthroned in Paris has 
“informed the astonished world that ‘ political wisdom will 
“ * replace. those treaties which have so long formed the basis 
“of European international law.’ The traditions of the 
“ First Napoueon have been resuscitated, and Europe is not 
“ ignorant of the importance of the struggle which is about 
“to begin.” It is worth while to observe that, in stating a 
doubtful case against Sardinia, the Austrian Minister con- 
fines himself to the legal arguments which constitute the 
special pleading of diplomacy. When he has to deal with 
the principal adversary who is the true author of the war, 
Count Buo passes over the conventional statements of the 
Moniteur to grapple with the doctrines which were openly 
broached in the notorious pamphlet on Jtaly and War. 
It is reserved for the members of an English Cabinet to 
affect an obstinate belief in pretences which can scarcely have 
been put forth with a serious intention to deceive. Discussions 
on the misgovernment of Central Italy are altogether wasted 
at a moment when another Bonaparte is passing his 
frontier to seek the fortune which may result from a quarrel 
deliberately premeditated and provoked by himself. It is 
absurd to hope that a friendly mediation will at present put 
a stop to a struggle commencing with a detiance so openly 


addressed to the Napoleonic dynasty and system. The 
acts and expressions of the belligerents on either side prove 
that Austria was right in determining that the commence- 
ment of an inevitable war should be regulated exclusively 
by strategic considerations. It must be assumed, for the 
present, that some military advantage was to be obtained by 
striking the first blow, or taking the first step in advance. 
Even if the ostensible aggressor proves ultimately to be un- 
equal to the contest, it will not the less have been necessary 
to choose between immediate war and ruinous concession. 
It may be doubted whether any proof of submission short 
of the abandonment of Lombardy would have sufficed to 
turn the “Army of the Alps” into an army of Belgium or 
of Boulogne. 

The necessity of remaining strictly neutral as long as the 
struggle preserves its present character has fortunately 
attained, in two or three weeks, the rank of a political com- 
monplace ; yet it would be unwise to forget the recent illus- 
tration of the truth that it is as useless for a nation to 
determine on abstaining from war as for a private individual 
to resolve that no inducement shall lead to his taking a part 
in litigation. The French Government has contemplated an 
attack upon Austria, certainly for not less than twelve 
months, and probably from the close of the Congress of Paris. 
It is highly probable that the policy of aggression is not fully 
developed, and that the question of neutrality will be prac- 
tically raised by proceedings widely remote from the Aus- 
trian declaration of war against Piedmont. The Russian ° 
army, which is destined, from its position on the Polish 
frontier, to maintain the sacred theory of independent na- 
tionalities, has already caused Prussia to incur a vast expense 
in placing an extraordinary force on foot. The representative 
Chambers in the minor German States are urging their Go- 
vernments to resist the insolence of France, and the Emperor 
of AusrTRIA expresses a confident hope that he will soon 
be reinforced by the united strength of the Confederation. 
If the expected rupture between Germany and France 
should take place, the threatened junction of the French and 
Russian fleets would find an excuse, though certainly not a 
justification, in the necessity of blockading Trieste and the Ger- 
man ports in the North Sea and the Baltic. Perhaps it might 
still be possible for England to maintain neutrality under 
the protection of an imposing and irresistible maritime force ; 
but the motives for a pacific course, which are now acknow- 
ledged as conclusive, would be reconsidered in a very 
different frame of mind when Central Europe was raging 
with war, and when half the coasts of the Continent were 
closed to commerce. Notwithstanding official assertions 
by Mr. and others, Denmark would scarcely 
fail to carry out, under the protection of Russia and France, 
those encroachments on the rights of the Duchies which 
have so long formed the subject of acrimonious controversy 
with the Governments at Frankfort and Berlin. When the 
remonstrances of Germany had ended in war, nearly all the 
fleets of the Continent would be united in close proximity to ~ 
the coasts and possessions of England. Peace would be still 
deserving of all eulogy and regard ; but it is enough to say 
that the truisms of the hustings would require to be remo- 
delled for practical use. In a general war, the most obstinate 
enthusiasts would be compelled to glance aside from their 
exclusive contemplation of Italian rights and interests. 

Another contingency, which may perhaps occur at an 
earlier period, would furnish a sufficiently difficult problem 
for English politicians and statesmen. It happens, by an 
undesigned. coincidence, that all the borders of Turkey are 
heaving with threatened insurrection at the very moment 
when Russia announces that no offensive and defensive 
alliance has been concluded with France. In the question of 
Bolgrad, in the troubles of Montenegro, in the Servian 
revolution, in the intrigues of Wallachia and Moldavia, 
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the conscientious convictions of the French Government 
have uniformly coincided with the policy of Russia, and 
resisted the arguments which were thought by Austria 


_and by England to deserve consideration. In the event 


of an outbreak in the vast regions which nominally 
belong to Northern Turkey, Mr. Disraeti might probably 
have occasion to announce that another unobjectionable 
demonstration had been made by Russia on the Pruth and 
the Danube ; and, in fact, it is already asserted at Vienna 
that a Russian army is moving to the Bessarabian fron- 
tier. If it should happen at the same time that the 
pious armaments of France were suddenly called upon to 
protect Christianity in Candia, in Cyprus, and on the 
frontier of Thessaly, another disturbing element would be 
introduced into the English discussions on neutrality. It 
might even happen that M. Lessers would simultaneously 
complain that the Pasha of Ecypr had perversely refused to 
provide labourers for his canal, or even to believe in the 
authenticity and solvency of his list of shareholders. 

The best index of the probability that England will be 


‘drawn into the war will be found in the greater or less 


activity of the French dockyards. If the maritime con- 
scription is rigorously enforced, and if additional ships are 
armed and put into commission, it will be difficult to resist 
the conclusion that a maritime struggle is expected. While 
all the resources of France are strained to provide for the 
maintenance of the army, it is not to be supposed that a 
large outlay on the fleet will be incurred without an adequate 
object. It is not perhaps likely that the Imperial Govern- 
ment will take the initiative in a rupture, but the arrange- 
ment with Russia may involve conditions which the parties to 


‘the compact know to be altogether inadmissible by England. 


The form in which the difference may ultimately break out is 
as immaterial to the merits of the dispute as the question 
whether the boundary line of Piedmont and Lombardy was 
first crossed from the right bank or from the left. None of 
the contradictions which have been offered abroad, or carica- 
tured at home, have yet dispelled the deep-rooted suspicion 
that the league against Austria is but the commencement of 
a policy of conquest closely resembling the gigantic conspiracy 
of Tilsit. 


THE RETURNS FOR THE SMALL BOROUGHS. 


VHE clamourers for extensive disfranchisement must be 
almost as much astonished as the Cabinet itself at the 
result of the contests in the small boroughs. The threatened 
constituencies have refused the greatest bribe which can be 
offered to man or borough—the offer to continue an otherwise 
doomed existence. If they had returned Ministerialists, 
they might perhaps have seen the end of the century ; yet 
they have in almost every case declined to turn out their 
Liberal members, and the consequence is that in a couple of 
ears they will be found where the Tory candidate for 
seen Me wished they were already—“ at the bottom of 
“ the sea.” The circumstances of the struggle in these con- 
stituencies were almost as curious as the event. In most of 
them, the last election which will ever disturb them resolves 
itself into an attempt to escape from the influence of some 
great local interest, or some powerful neighbouring proprietor. 
It might be that they must die, but they were determined not 
to die rotten. Certainly it is a patriotic course, and one which 
will put their enemies to some little difficulty in argument, 
but it will not save them. They have proved that they are 
neither purchaseable norservile ; but whatis that to Lord Joun 
whose moderation was not meant to last beyond the 
General Election, or to Mr. Bricut, who never affected to 
be moderate at all? It is probable that among the 
authors of the measure which will provide for their de- 
struction will be one or two of the very gentlemen whom 
they are sending to Parliament. Sir Grorce Grey and Mr. 
Laxoucuere, for example, can hardly fail to have seats in 
the Cabinet which is destined to mutilate Taunton and 
extinguish Morpeth. And there is a still more remarkable 
instance than these. Mr. Lowe, driven from Kidder- 
minster by an anarchical mob, finds an asylum in Calne, the 
very Benjamin of small boroughs. It illustrates curiously 
the strange relation between the personal experience and the 
public conduct of politicians that Mr. Lowe will, as a matter 
of course, do his best to disfranchise Calne ‘and to give 
votes to the non-electors of Kidderminster. 
It is not necessary to appeal against the judgment of Mr. 
Baricut on the small boroughs, founded as it is on a simple 
enumeration of noses. But there is another test suggested 


by a contemporary, which does not openly militate against 
the fundamental principle that whatever works well in 
the Constitution is worth retaining. The Times 
poses that we should compare the talents of the gentlemen 
returned respectively by the large and small consti- 
tuencies, and condemn the latter if their representa- 
tives, as a whole, do not stand in the first rank of 
the House of Commons. Even, however, if we fall in 
with the assumption that the sole standard of Parliamentary 
ability is aptitude for the Treasury bench, the proposed cri- 
terion may be rejected as fallacious. Nobody denies that 
large towns frequently prefer to be represented by orators 
and statesmen. It is only the mere electoral district, of the 
Tower Hamlets and Lambeth stamp, which deliberately 
chooses to disgrace itself. A large constituency with some- 
thing of a history, some corporate spirit, and some pride in 
itself, usually likes to have a first-class politician for its 
mvmber, if he does not too widely dissent from the views 
prevalent among the electors. The City of London elects 
Lord Joun Russett, and would probably (if the chances 
were to be estimated by the consternation of the Liberal 
Committee) have returned Lord Strantey, had he not de- 
clined the contest. Similarly, Sir Cuarntes Woop finds a 
seat at Halifax, Mr. CarpDWELL in the city of Oxford, and 
Sir Ricnarp Berner at Wolverhampton. For the sake of 
having an ornamental representative, a large borough 
will frequently excuse him a pledge or two—as the Ballot, 
for instance, or the immediate abolition of Church- 
rates. But then, in order that a politician may be thus 
honoured, it is absolutely essential that he have made 
a reputation before he presents himself. A perfectly 
untried man, though he spake with the tongue of an 
angel, would have about as much chance of success in a 
large town as Mr. GuapsToNnE would have in Finsbury. The 
great boroughs no doubt attract the cream from the small 
ones ; but if there is none to be had, they have always a sub- 
stitute for it in some local magnate—a heavy man with a 
large banker’s account and a difficulty in aspirating his h’s, 
New candidates for political eminence, with a class of most 
significant exceptions which will be mentioned presently, 
always begin in a small borough—generally, indeed, one which 
has a slight tendency to be rotten. A glance at Dod'’s 
Companion will show this. The Cabinet Ministers on either 
side are so excessively old that they almost all made 
their way into public life before the Reform Bill, and, 
nearly without exception, through boroughs which the 
Reform Bill subsequently extinguished. Such of our leading 
politicians as have only attained middle-life entered Parlia- 
ment by favour of small constituencies. Mr. GuapsTonE 
came in through Newark, Lord Macautay through Calne, 
Mr. Wa.proLe through Midhurst, and Mr. Lowe through 
Kidderminster. Of still younger men, Lord Sranuey 
(though that may be deliberate preference) sits for Lynn, Mr. 
Seymour Firzceratp for Horsham, and Mr. GaTHOoRNE 
Harpy for Leominster. Mr. Brieur first sat for Durham, 
a constituency bearing no sort of proportion to his theories ; 
and, indeed, had it not been for the exceptional opportunities 
afforded by the Anti-Corn-law agitation, Mr. CoppEn and he 
might still be fighting vain battles in the manufacturing 
towns against cotton-spinners with similar principles, but 
with bigger mills, more hands, and a larger return to the 
Income-Tax Commissioners. 

There is an ominous set of exceptions to the difficulty in 
entering Parliament which the first Reform Bill created, 
and which the second threatens to intensify. Three classes 
of persons will always enjoy comparative facilities in winning 
upon the favour of electoral bodies. The noisy demagogue 
and the ambitious lawyer will make their way into the House 
through the towns ; and the eldest sons of great territorial 
proprietors through the counties. Of these, the first will 
always be too feeble, and the second in general too busy, to 
head the undistinguished mass of manufacturers and country 
gentlemen. Itis to the eldest sons of peers and baronets that 
Parliament will look for its leaders. Well may the houses of 
Russe. and CAVENDISH support an enlargement of the re- 
presentation and the disfranchisement of small constituencies. 
They may lose a small borough here and there, but they will 
be recompensed a hundredfold by a measure which pro- 
mises to establish the great families in a closer monopoly of 
office than they have enjoyed since the Revolution. A mal- 
content Radical will doubtless disturb them from time to 
time, but men of Mr. Bricur’s calibre and principles do not 
appear above once in two centuries, and as for the rest, they 
may be silenced in a moment by Secretaryships to the Admi- 
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ralty, or Vice-Presidencies of the Board of Trade. The 
true rivals of the Peerage and the Squirearchy will be ex- 
cluded from competition by the stoppage of the avenues 
through which they once climbed into the arena. A Prirrand 
a CANNING will become impossible. Ifa Pret or a STANLEY 
emerge, it will be through the accident which makes him the 
successor of a great provincial millionaire, or the inheritor 
of vast landed estates. The Reform Act of 1832 has long 
since made the scarcity of young statesmen a conspicuous 
feature of the times. The measure of 1859 will defini- 
tively consign the government of the country to genius 
which has been born in the purple. We trust that con- 
siderations like these will be pressed on the House of Commons 
before any extensive disfranchisement of small boroughs is 
effected. It would be absurd to pretend that the Tewkes- 
burys, Calnes, and Midhursts are uniformly harbours of 
refuge for unpopular statesmen, or nurseries for rising talent. 
But, though they perform their functions imperfectly, they 
are the only constituencies which recognise that they have 
such functions to perform. 


PREPARATIONS FOR DEFENCE. 


F lavish assurances could build a fleet, no one would be 

entitled to complain that Ministers had left the country 
without adequate defence against all the contingencies which 
may flow from a European war. Any one who could manage 
to keep himself in ignorance of actual facts might well be 
satisfied with the declarations of Lord Derny, Mr. Disraet, 
and Sir Jonn Paxrncron, since the crisis of the Italian 
quarrel. In indicating a sincere and dignified neutrality as 
our true policy, they have only given expression to the 
opinions of every sane man in the country. That in any 
case the neutrality of England during a European war 
must be an armed neutrality, is a truth so obvious as almost 
to have made Lord Dersy’s enunciation of it superfluous. All 
men are of one mind on this point, including perhaps, to 
judge by his silence, even Mr. Bricut himself, and the only 
anxiety which has been felt has been to know that the 
Government adequately appreciated the gravity of the 
occasion, and were straining every nerve to put our defences 
in a condition to enable us to contemplate without un- 
easiness every possible turn which the game of war may 
take. When we are armed up to a point which shall 
justify that kind of confidence, Ministers may claim credit 
for having done their duty ; and if hustings speeches may 
be trusted, the new Parliament will not be slow in such a 
case to acknowledge their wisdom and applaud their energy. 
If we are to accept their own account of themselves, they 
are deeply impressed with the necessity of the most active 
measures. Lord Dersy’s explanation at the Mansion House 
of his idea of an armed neutrality leaves little to be desired :— 
“ When a million or more of men are in arms—when the 


’ “contest is already engaged in—-when war is not only 


“ imminent, but in actual existence, and that in Italy and upon 
“ the shores of the Mediterranean—it is incumbent upon, and 
“ absolutely necessary for us, looking to the great interests 
“we have involved there, and the military positions we 
“occupy, that we should be in such a state as to maintain 
“and defend the security of those possessions, and preserve 
“the British flag and British arms from the possibility of 
“insult amid any of the contingencies which may arise in 
“the contest.” On the same occasion, Sir Jonn Pakineron, 
in more homely but not less explicit terms, declared that 
“ if our neutrality is to be respected, if our power is to be 
“felt, it is indispensably necessary that we should be in a 
“ position to assert that power, and that, above all, our navy 
“ should be able to defend our national interests.” 

We cannot say how cordially we concur in the policy thus 
clearly enunciated. But with kind consideration for the suspi- 
cious temper of mankind, our Ministerial orators have found 
still more recent opportunities to detail, not merely what they 
feel bound to do, but what they have already achieved, and 
what immediate results we may expect to see. Lord Dersy’s 
second utterance, at the banquet of the Royal Academy, was 
even more re-assuring than the Mansion House speech. “In 
“order to maintain the attitude which England ought to 
“hold, it is necessary for the sake of peace that she should 
“not be unprepared for any contingencies which may arise. 
“T trust this assembly will believe that such a sentiment is in 
“ entire accordance with the views, and I think before twenty- 
“four hours are over it will be seen that it is in entire ac- 
“ cordance with the practice, of Her Masxsty’s present ad- 
“visers.” In the same strain Mr. Disrarui assured his 


Buckinghamshire constituents that in six weeks we shall have 
powerful fleets both in the Channel and the Mediterranean, 
and that no nation will then be able to rival us. But it is 
again from Sir Joun Paxrneron that the latest and the most 
explicit promise has fallen, in his address to the electors of 
Droitwich. “ It is imperatively necessary that we should be 
“ prepared for whatever may occur, and the Government 
“have decided to take strong measures—in fact, to take 
“ whatever measures may be necessary, to increase our power, 
“ and, above all, to strengthen that which is the right arm of 
“ England—I mean the navy. The Government have re- 
“solved to take such steps as may be necessary to provide 
“for that deficiency which unhappily exists, and to secure 
“ the adequate manning of our fleets. We have reinforced 
“ our Mediterranean and Channel squadrons; but we shall 
“take further steps, we shall not hesitate to take any steps 
“ we may think necessary, in order that the fleets of England 
“ may be placed in a position to insure our perfect safety.” 

These are brave words. Let us compare the promise with 
the performance. And, first of all, let it be clearly under- 
stood that Mr. Disrarni’s Channel and Mediterranean fleets 
are, for the present at any rate, imaginary. The fact is, that 
we have one fleet which figures in Ministerial harangues as 
a Channel or a Mediterranean fleet according to the exi- 
gencies of the moment, and, on a great hustings emer- 
gency, does duty for both at once. The strength of this 
squadron is not too much—in real truth it is very far from 
enough—for the Mediterranean alone ; and it has accordingly 
been sent to make the best appearance it can in the presence 
of the very formidable fleet which France has afloat in those 
waters. All that remains for the Channel figet is the steam 
reserve, which does not exceed a dozen, or perhaps fifteen 
ships of the line, of which only a few have been brought for- 
ward for commission, and none have as yet put to sea. At 
present there is nothing which can be called a Channel fleet. 
If we suppose that the whole of the reserve—our last re- 
source—will be fully equipped and manned in the course of 
a month or two, it will comprise but a very small number of 
really efficient ships, and will present a line of battle of less 
than one-third of the strength which France and Russia, if 
united, could display in the Channel without taking a single 
ship from the French fleet inthe Mediterranean. Foreigners, 
at any rate, will not be deluded by Mr. Drsraeni’s boast ; 
and it shall not be our fault if a statement so reckless and 
dangerous gains any credit even among the simple-minded 
rustics of Bucks. 

But the vital point is to know what is being done in the 
construction of new ships. A few extra hands have been 
taken on at several of the dockyards, and a bounty has 
been offered to attract seamen into the service, but this is 
all. Since Lord Dersy’s mysterious intimation, on Saturday 
last, of what we were to see in twenty-four hours, nothing 
whatever has been done ; and so far as the public can dis- 
cover, a slight addition to the strength of the dockyard 
establishments, and the issuing of the QuEEN’s proclamation, 
are the only visible fruits of the marvellous activity of which 
Ministers have boasted. Now—we say it emphatically— 
this is not enough. Taking the most unsuspicious view of 
the relations between France and Russia, it is impossible 
not to see how easily the cordial understanding which is con- 
fessed may ripen into the offensive and defensive alliance 
which is said to have been prematurely announced. What- 
ever else is in doubt, it is almost certain that if the war 
should become general the navies of France and Russia will 
be found in conjunction. We say no more than Lord Dersy 
and Sir Joun Paxrncton have said, when we assert that this 
is a contingency for which we ought to be pre . Will 
the addition of a few hands at Portsmouth and Woolwich ~ 
suffice, within any moderate time, to raise our fleet to an 
equality with the combined navies of two such formidable 
Powers? No one knows better than Sir Jonn Pakineton 
that the utmost efforts of the Royal dockyards will not 
achieve that result within a year, nor perhaps within two or 
three years ; and that unless he draws upon the private re- 
sources of the country, a very long time must elapse before 
we shall be entitled to say that we are “ prepared for every 
“emergency.” When Sir Joun Pakineton moved the 
Estimates he admitted that the result of this year’s wo 
would still leave the navy much below its proper strength ; 
and the reason which he gave for not having extended his 
programme of operations still further was that there was not 
room in the dockyards to do more work than he proposed to 
undertake. If this was ever approximately true, it must be 
impossible by any increase of activity in the Royal yards to 
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add to the fleet with the rapidity which the position of 
affairs imperatively demands; and whatever Sir JoHNn 
PakINGTON may say about the sufficiency of his present exer- 
tions, we have his own authority for the assertion that with- 
out large contract operations twelve months will not suffice 
to raise the navy to a safe and necessary strength. There 
has not been a hint of any contracts having yet been offered, 
and it can scarcely be doubted that, if any had been entered 
into, a fact so telling as an electioneering cry would have 


ships, built by private contract, we shall find ourselves for a 
very long time inferior in strength to the formidable coalition 
by which Europe, and especially England, may, we know 
not how soon, be threatened. For what they have done, 
we are disposed to give Ministers all the credit they deserve ; 
but while, according to Sir Joun Paxkrxetoy’s own state- 
ment, “a deficiency unhappily exists” in the navy, which 
he is not using the obvious means to supply, and while the 
militia and volunteer defences are still wholly neglected, we 
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fleet will, we hope, be more successful than those which | that they are acting up to their own professions, and doing hay 

have been thought sufficient for increasing the number of | all that is necessary for the safety of the country. is 1 

our ships. There is one advantage in the offer of bounty— edt 

that it is very readily understood and appreciated by a fi sat 

_ class of men g Pe are (* easily taught oni the remote THE WESTERN ALLIANCE AND ITS RUPTURE. the 
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}] set-off against wages below the market rate ; and we have Western Alliance is, after nine-and-twenty years, for spi 

| no doubt that a considerable accession of strength will | the present practically dissolved. The written agreement “y 


be obtained. But there are some obvious objections to a | between Russia and France, whatever may be the precise “h 


— system of high bounties, especially in a force from which | terms in which it is couched, operates as a release of all the of 
i there are several thousand desertions annually ; and unless | unwritten promises of good-will and assistance which sug 
the rates of pay are considerably raised, even a 10/. bounty | seemed to be implied in an uninterrupted unity of action thr 


_ may not suffice to collect and keep under the flag so | dating from the accession of Louis Putuipre. The circular 7 


large an addition to our existing force as we are certain to | despatch of the French Government dwells at length on sion 
require. It has been surmised that the bounty now offered | the good offices and sympathy of England, while it acknow- effe 
will add from 1/. to 17. 108. a month to the wages of mer- | ledges in slight and hasty terms the friendly disposition of trif 
2 chant seamen. Should this prove to be the case, the fact | Russia ; but even Lord Matmessury himself will scarcely rise was 
i will probably be paraded in support of the favourite doctrine | to a cast where the deception is so coarse and careless. The 18; 
: i in some official quarters—that it is useless to attempt to | official affectation of regard to the alliance is the last tribute pla 
i outbid the private shipowner. We believe the estimate to | which aggressive ambition pays to the policy of moderation by 
_ be greatly exaggerated, but such a result would at any rate | and peace. France and England, irresistible in their united the 
f prove that the competition of the merchant service will tend | strength, were the natural guardians of the tranquillity of unf 
q to counteract the temptation of a bounty (or, in fact, any | Europe, because it was notoriously impossible that they was 
_ other inducement which could be offered), just as much as | should combine for purposes of conquest. They erected liar 
= | it would the temptation of higher wages. This competition | Belgium into an independent kingdom, and they interfered, hav 
_ has now been challenged, and the only question for the | with more questionable policy, to support a constitutional chi 
aa Government is, in what way a given expenditure will prove | system in Spain and in Portugal. Only five years ago, their pov 
: most effective, and give the greatest satisfaction to the sea- | power interposed an irresistible obstacle to the territorial cf 
men in the Queen’s service. Probably the comparative | aggrandizement of Russia. The Governments which viewed yea 
- attractions of an immediate bounty and an increase of pay | their co-operation with the most restless jealousy never libe 
a might be different with different men ; but the character of | suspected that England would either connive at a French tha 
a ‘the force would certainly be improved by keeping the bounty | march towards the Rhine, or profit by the alliance to Cor 
a within moderate limits, and adding further advantages in | occupy the most insignificant harbour or the barrenest island pro 
_ the shape of an addition to the regular pay. One disad- | in the Levant. sup 
= | vantage under which the navy has been placed in its com- The cordial understanding between the great Powers of the 
i petition with private shipowners has been the comparatively | the West was promoted by thoughtful and experienced 8001 
rigid nature of the scale of pay. If the market rate of | statesmen—by the Duke of Wetuincton, by Sir Rosert 


| 
a wages rises, as it often does on the approach of a war, the 


Admiralty are afraid to offerimproved terms lest they should 
be compelled to adhere to them long after the necessity had 
passed away, whereas the private shipowner can always 
adapt his offers to the circumstances of the time. A yet 
more serious difficulty is, that an increase in pay to new re- 
cruits only, would give reasonable umbrage to the old hands, 
and would probably render it necessary to raise their wages 
also to the improved scale. But nearly all the embarrass- 
ment caused by the difficulty of reducing wages after they 
have once been increased, would disappear if the present rates 
were maintained as the basis, and the additional pay treated 
as a special war-pay, to be given to old and new hands alike 
whenever the fleet was put upon a war footing, and to con- 
tinue until the restoration of the navy to its peace establish- 
ment. This was among the recommendations which Captain 
Denman offered on the late inquiry, but the Commissioners 
were unfortunately so exclusively taken up with a different 


Peet and Lord ABERDEEN, by Lord Grey and Lord Pat- 
MERSTON, by CasimiR Perier and Guizor; and the French 
Kine, whom it was long the fashion to ridicule and to 
calumniate, was as deeply convinced of the expediency of 
maintaining peace and of cultivating the English alliance 
as he was impressed with the duty of preserving the domestic 
liberties which had been entrusted to his charge. The 
middle classes, who formed the main support of his dynasty, 
although they. might share the national dislike to their 
neighbours, were naturally averse both to the material sacri- 
fices of war and to the military supremacy which it tends to 
produce. The recollection of the Empire was too recent 
for the enlightened classes to misunderstand the close con- — 
nexion between a policy of conquest and the absence of 
Parliamentary institutions. 

A few years earlier, when the Restoration was blindly 
attempting to subvert the principles on which it was founded, 
Cuares X., looking round for support in his hopeless enter- 


branch of their inquiry, that they seem to have been altogether | prise, had feebly attempted to mimic the system of NaPoLEon whi 

oblivious of one of the best suggestions which have yet been | by lending himself to the ambitious designs of Russia. The: eque 

made for obtaining a large and rapid increase of men on the | Turkish campaigns which ended in the disastrous Peace Pola 

breaking out of war. of Adrianople would have been prevented if the French nien 

We have not a shadow of doubt that, by a liberal allowance | Government had not refused to join in the demonstrations whic 

of war-pay, the Admiralty may secure whatever number of | which were contemplated by England and by Austria. 1t tous 

men may be required for the QuEEN’s service. The partial | was generally understood that the Revolution of 1830 anti- Eng 

success which promises to attend the offer of bounty will | cipated the conclusion of a formal league between France tern 

prove that the navy can effectually compete with the merchant | and Russia ; nor is it improbable that the hostility of the both 

4 service ; and the development of the same policy, by the | Emperor Nicnotas to the Orteans dynasty may have Frer 
: adoption of Captain Dexman’s scheme, would in all human | arisen in part from the disappointment of his own schemes for 


probability suffice to man every ship we possess with the 
pick of our merchant seamen. But our steam reserve will 
soon be exhausted, and the real pinch will come when we 
have no more ships in which to put the recruits whom such 
offers would bring to the flag ; and we repeat that, unless 
the material strength of the fleet be increased by getting 
new vessels, including a due proportion of iron-sheathed 


of aggrandizement. The absolute Bourson Kings had so 
uniformly felt or affected ill-will to England, that their 
descendant and imitator thought it possible at the same time 
to adopt their policy and to court the favour of the de- 
magogues and Bonapartists who were the irreconcileable 
enemies of his throne; but the tactics which might suit the 
purpose of a successful adventurer could scarcely benefit a 
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legitimate Sovereign whose position was a protest against 
military usurpation. 

Mr. Bricut meets the argument against universal suffrage 
which is derived from the contemporary history of France, 
by the plausible observation that no institutions can secure 
liberty to a nation which is overawed by an enormous army. 
Before the answer is accepted as conclusive, it would be 
desirable to inquire whether the social and political omni- 
potence of the army is not in turn the result of democratic 
forms and of corresponding despotic institutions. The 
French soldiery, springing from the mass of the people, to a 

t extent represents its prejudices and commands its sym- 
pathies. The peasantry and the rabble of the large towns 
have never cared for liberty, and their passion for equality 
is flattered when a regiment of their equals turns a body of 
educated legislators into the street. The Emperor and his 
satellites naturally encourage the delusion which popularizes 
the indispensable machinery of despotism. ‘“ Where,” asks 
M. Granrer pve CassaGnac, in his apology for the con- 
spiracy of 1851, “could power, during a necessary inter- 
“regnum, be so safely deposited as in the pure and noble 
“hands of the armed children of the people?’ The theory 
of a virtual representation by bayonets would never have 
suggested itself in a free community exercising its powers 
through the agency of a governing minority. 

Under Lovis Puruipre, the army, though it was occa- 
sionally flattered and caressed, was, on the whole, kept in 
effectual subordination. With the exception of one or two 
trifling mutinies, provoked by Bonapartist intrigues, there 
was no military interference in political affairs between 
1830 and 1848. The numerous insurrections which took 
place in the early part of the reign were uniformly suppressed 
by the armed force ; and even in the fatal crisis of February 
the garrison of Paris would have done its duty but for the 
unfortunate weakness of the Kine and his advisers. It 
was the obvious interest of the Crown and of the Par- 
liamentary leaders to avoid unnecessary wars which might 
have given them a rival or a master in some successful 
chief. While the aristocracy was both excluded from political 
power and alienated from the reigning dynasty, the remainder 
cf the wealthy and educated classes maintained for eighteen 
years, with honourable success, the difficult struggle of 
liberty against ignorance and force. It is but just to allow 
that the shallow and violent demagogues who overthrew the 
Constitutional Monarchy endeavoured to imitate its steady 
protest against military dictation ; but as they had nothing to 
support them except the supposed favour of the multitude, 
they were compelled to appeal to universal suffrage, and it 
soon appeared that the peasantry and the army were united 
against the temporary rulers of Paris. During the latter 
days of the short-lived Republic, the leaders of the Assembly 
were forced to rely on CHANGARNIER and Laworiciére for 
protection against the designs of the able and unscrupulous 
conspirator whom they suspected and underrated. The mob 
and the democratic newspapers had determined that the 


* army should be the only element of order in the State, and 


it was easy to understand that some Saviour of Society 
would be found to apply the machine to its ordinary purpose. 

It is not strictly true that the Emperor is forced to find 
employment for the army which secures the maintenance of 
his power ; but when an instrument has been elaborated with 
much expense and trouble, there is a strong temptation to 
use it. The consciousness of ready and available strength 
tends to produce a love of interference and a dictatorial tone 
in foreign negotiations, and experience shows that in France 
so-called military glory sometimes revives the sentiment which 
passes for popularity. The choice of a policy necessarily results 
from the desire for action and display. Every argument 
which has been drawn from the condition of Italy would have 
equally served as a justification for a war of liberation in 
Poland ; but the scene of action would have been inconve- 
niently remote, and there was only one great Power in Europe 
which could have any motive for countenancing the gratui- 
tous aggressions of France. The friendly understanding with 
England depended, not on specific agreements or on written 
terms of confederation, but on the common determination of 
both Powers to maintain the existing territorial system. The 
French alliance with Russia amounts to a formal conspiracy 
for the aggrandizement of both parties to the compact. 
There can be no other motive for the joint action of two 
States so differently circumstanced, except the desire on either 
side of securing toleration or assistance in encroachment. 
The statesmen of St. Petersburg probably perceive that their 
new ally has the worst of the bargain, inasmuch as expansion 


in the civilized regions of Western Europe is more difficult 
than among the disorganized populations of the Lower 
Danube. If the pressure of taxation and conscription should 
lead to discontent, or even to a new revolution in France, the 
distant ally will regard with complacent fortitude a mis- 
fortune in which he will have no immediate share. The 
object of holding England for a time in check, and of per- 
manently weakening Austria, may have been attained even if 
the understanding of Stuttgardt proves to be as short-lived 
as the Treaty of Tilsit. 

Political deductions, though they are worth little when 
they assume the form of prophecies, may sometimes be 
drawn with advantage from the results of experience. The 
Russian alliance follows by a few easy steps from the esta- 
blishment of universal suffrage in 1848. Anarchy pro- 
duced a demand for any form of order, however coarse and 
mechanical ; the army took the place of the Chambers; 
Louis Napo.Eon got possession of the army ; and the joint 
purposes of the despot and of the organs by which he governs 
were best promoted by a league with a distant, absolute, and 
aggressive Power. The exaggerations of rumour have 
scarcely distorted the true bearing of an alliance which pro- 
duces its first fruits in an unnecessary war. The neutrality 
of England may possibly assume an aspect sufficiently im- 
posing to check the further development of the great project 
of encroachment ; but a joint naval display, or a commence- 
ment of the long meditated partition of Turkey, may soon 
necessitate more forcible interference. 


MR. DISRAELI AT AYLESBURY. 


is no deception, gentlemen,” says Mr. Disraett, 

with all the candour of a professional wizard. “Ob- 
“serve the absence of all drapery and machinery. Other 
“ professors may condescend to mechanical contrivances, 
“but all is fair and above board here. I am not going 
“to make you a mere hustings speech, but to address a 
“body of my countrymen who wish to hear opinions 
“ fairly stated, and to decide on them with the delibera- 
“tion which becomes sensible men.” If the proposed feat 
was not perfectly accomplished, it must be admitted that 
no rival artist could have explained more satisfactorily 
how, although Europe is involved in war, scarcely any 
blame attaches either to principals or neutrals; while, for 
England at least, there is nothing to regret in the past or 
to fear for the future. <A fortnight ago, Mr. Disraeti seemed 
to lean to the Austrian side, and he still—to an extent 
not incompatible with candour and moderation—ventures to 
condemn, or rather to criticise, the recent conduct of Sar- 
dinia. The Emperor of the Frencu, on the contrary, seems 
to have been imperceptibly led to the verge of a rupture 
which it would have been scarcely possible to avoid. Mr. 
speaking of Lord Cow Ley’s mission, “has no 
“reason to think, from what has subsequently transpired, 
“ that there was any want of sincerity in what took place, 
“or any concealment of the intentions of the Emprror.” 
It is true that Lord Cowxey supposed himself to be in 
possession of all the demands of France, and that a few 
days afterwards he was enabled to announce that these 
were in every instance conceded by Austria. “His mis- 
“sion was eminently successful — no, not eminently, but 
“ entirely successful ;” and the sincere and pacific potentate 
who had just secured the object of his reasonable wishes would 
probably have disbanded his armies but for the interference 
of a Power which also profits by Mr. Disrari’s comprehen- 
sive spirit of approval. “I do not think that the conduct of 
“ Russia was the offspring of any deep policy, or was 
“ prompted by any spirit of finesse.” The supposition that 
the offer of the Congress was made in concert with one of 
the parties to the quarrel is, of course, too invidious and un- 
charitable to be noticed, even for the purpose of refutation. 
One Emperor being thus sincerely bent on peace, and another 
innocent of ulterior motives for the proposal of a Congress, 
the third Emperor is once more complimented for the proofs 
which he has afforded that he acted in a dignified spirit of 
conciliation. France was not in the wrong—Austria was 
wholly in the right. Russia interfered in good faith, and 
England with entire success. Sardinia was, perhaps, a little 
hasty, under the influence of excusable feelings of ambition, 
and it is only to be regretted that, in consequence of 
some slight misunderstandings, and of one or two trivial 
oversights, all Europe is together by the ears. The elec- 
tors of Buckinghamshire may deliberate, with the calmness 
which becomes sensible men, on an explanation not to be 
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coufounded with a mere hustings speech. If their reflec- 
tions enable them to understand the Ministerial version of 
the recent transactions, they will fully deserve all the 
compliments which they are accustomed to receive from 
their remarkable representative. 

The plain statement, not to be confounded with an 
ordinary hustings speech, may not perhaps have been the 
most judicious apology for the diplomatic failures of the 
Government. With disputants so manageable, and mediators 
acting in perfect good faith, it is strange that Lord Maimes- 
BURY’ efforts to preserve the peace should have been wholly 
fruitless. If it had suited Mr. Disraexi’s purpose to tell 
the simple truth, he might have informed his constituents 
that the incompetence of the Forricn Secrerary had been 
innocuous in a negotiation which would have baffled the 
energies of the ablest diplomatist mentioned in history. 
The arrangements which were concerted with Russia when 
Count De Morny attended the coronation at Moscow, the 
resolutions which were formed or confirmed on the 
morrow of Orsini’s attempt, and the armaments which were 
in full progress during the autumn of 1858, were not 
to be counteracted by friendly remonstrances, or bought 
off by attainable concessions. Hypocrisy—which, according 
to Mixon, is proof even against heavenly insight short of 
omniscience—might well deceive Lord Matmessury, if he 
was determined to close his eyes to visible proofs and to fill 
his ears with empty asseverations. Mr. Disrartt did not 
think it necessary to explain on the hustings the Imperial 
statement in the month of March, that no extraordinary pre- 

arations for war had been commenced throughout the 

rench dominions. It was equally inconvenient to show why 
the oppression of Italy had, after ten years of toleration 
er complicity, become so suddenly unendurable by France. 
“ There is no doubt,” says Mr. Disratt, “that the condition 
“ of Italy has led to the present position of affairs.” There 
is no doubt that the abundance of birds in a certain turnip 
field has led to a selection of the particular beat ; and there 
is as little doubt that, in default of the special attraction, the 
sportsman would have chosen another direction, instead of 
acquiescing in the loss of his shooting for the day. Italy 
was picked out as the scene of war because it was the only 
country in the neighbourhood of France which could be in- 
vaded with the acquiescence of the population, and without 
the immediate interference of England. Sardinia, although 
Mr. Disragwi takes its policy to task, has both a reasonable 
pretext for warand a definite object to secure in case of suc- 
cess. The French Emperor is only a volunteer auxiliary in the 
war which his official circular absurdly describes as a sequel 
to the joint diplomacy of the four Powers. He is only 
carrying out their object by enforcing, instead of demanding, 
certain necessary concessions from Austria, 

The judicious prestidigitator always commences his opera- 
tions with some comparatively easy card-trick, that he may 
prepare the credulity of the spectators for the miraculous 
logd of flowers which he is about to produce from the recesses 
of his hat. Having brought his freeholders into a suitable 
state of mind, Mr. Disraewt, in like manner, proceeds to 
inform them that there is no treaty or convention between 
France and Russia. There is, indeed, an engagement, which 
was, with superfluous courtesy, communicated some time since 
by Count Watewski to Her Masesry’s Government. “ It 
“amounted simply to this—that in case of a war between 
“ France and Austria, Russia should assemble an army of 
“ observation on her German frontier. Russia has as much 
“right to assemble an army of observation on her German 
“ frontier as England has to send, as she is about to send, a 
“ commanding fleet to the Mediterranean.” It appears, there- 
fore, that with full notice of a separate arrangement between 
Russia and France, the English Government was about to 
enter on a Congress which professed to undertake an impar- 
tial mediation ; and it is only surprising that Lord Matmes- 
bury should have, a week ago, asked the sudden telegraphic 
question, to which Prince GorrscHakorrF returned an answer 
which implied that the information which it contained, if 
not explicit, was new. The Buckinghamshire electors, and 
the world in general, are expected to accept the assurance that 
the presence of an English fleet at Malta is precisely equiva- 
lent to a Russian demonstration against Germany, effected in 
pursuance of a formal compact with France. It follows that 
the French Government would have no reasonable cause of 
complaint if it subsequently appeared that Lord Matmes- 
Bury had signed an agreement with Count Buot, by which the 
strength and destination of the naval force of England was fixed 
in such a manner astosatisfy Austria. The applauses of the 


market-place of Aylesbury have not been echoed on the 
Stock Exchange, for Mr. DisraEtr has proved himself, as on 
many former occasions, “too clever by half.” If he had 
admitted but a part of what was universally known—if he 
had attempted to make his statement consistent with the 
declarations of his colleagues and with his own previous 
speeches—it might not have been impossible to moderate the 
well-founded alarm which he determined, with rare audacity, 
to treat as a baseless delusion. The Russian Minister has 
expressly stated that there is a secret compact, although Mr. 
Disracwt asserts that there is none; and it is absurd to 
vappose that the concert of the two formidable confederates 
is limited to the single contingency of the commencement 
of a war. The report that Russia had agreed to declare 
war on the invasion of Piedmont was apparently an exag- 
geration ; but the junction of the two fleets, which may be 
effected at auy moment, has undoubtedly been contemplated 
as a menace to England. 

Confident in the good faith of France, and in the resolute 
neutrality of Russia, Mr. Disrae.t characteristically proceeds 
to show that England is more than a match for the assailants 
whose hostility she has not the slightest reason to apprehend. 
There isto beagreat fleet in the Channel, anda great fleet inthe 
Mediterranean ; and it is only to be hoped that the same ships 
are not to figure in both capacities, like the supernumeraries 
who march in and out of the side scenes in a theatrical pro- 
cession. It is undoubtedly true, although the statement is 
made on questionable authority, that England alone of all 
the nations of Europe is able to maintain a war of several 
years without utter financial exhaustion. An income-tax of 
twenty millions, and an annual loan of equal amount, would 
support competent armaments, besides furnishing necessary 
subsidies to allies, while it would assuredly not exhaust the 
resources of the nation. It may be added, that after three 
years of a maritime war the hostile fleets would be unable to 
recruit their crews, while the vast maritime population of 
England would scarcely be affected by the drain on its 
numbers. 

When a Chancellor of the Exchequer condescends to be 
cheerful, his good humour, like the unanimity of the cha- 
racters in the play, is something wonderful. During the 
enumeration of the financial resources of England, a sceptical 
misanthrope in the crowd ventured to refer, in the way of 
interruption, to the amount of the national debt. “Eight 
“ hundred millions!” replied Mr. Disrarui; “ what is eight 
“hundred millions? I, for my part, call it a mere flea-bite. 
“Nor is it necessary that I should remind my faithful con- 
“stituents how I told them a few years ago, on the same 
“ spot, that the debt was weighing down the springs of the 
“ national strength, and that the first duty of a financier was 
“ to find the means of paying it off And now, gentlemen, 
“ J trust that I have pertormed all the promises with which 
“T commenced my humble entertainment, and that I have 
“ afforded you some harmless amusement, even if I cannot 
“ presume to call it instruction.” The audience may have 
heen satisfied with the ingenuity of the display; but a 
juggle which cannot be seen through on the instant is still 
known to be a juggle. 

The state of mind in which a leading Minister can put forth, 
at an anxious crisis, a formal statement of facts and opinions 
which scarcely contains a single word of simple truth, might 
furnish psychologists with a curious subject of inquiry. The 
artistic or histrionic habit of regarding words as playthings, 
and treating mankind as spectators of a drama, is perhaps 
rather an intellectual trick than a result of moral obliquity. 
Whether Mr. Disraexi can govern the stops and ventages of 
a flute is a question with which the public has no concern. 
The art is alleged, on high authority, to be as easy as lying ; 
and in any case it is evident that the Ministerial leader thinks, 
with the courtiers in Hamlet, that whatever he may do with 
mechanical instruments of music, he has mastered the craft of 
playing on the people of England. 


THE STATEMENT OF THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


i te Circular addressed by Count Watewski to the 
diplomatic representatives of France, and the document 
in which the Emperor announces his determination to 
make war with Austria, place before us the whole case of 
the French Government. We now know what Louis Na- 
POLEON wishes to be considered the true history of the last 
four months of anxious suspense, and what he holds out 
as the extent, the object, and the justification of the war. 
Few English readers will find much to interest them in 
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the historical portion of Count Wa.ewskr'’s Circular. The 
decencies of diplomatic intercourse may require that neutral 
Powers should receive from a belligerent a sketch of those 
facts on which it is safe to touch, and, as no reply is 
either desired or expected, there can be no reason why total 
silence should not be preserved as to everything which it 
is inconvenient to mention. The French nation, also, as it 
is only allowed to hear one side of the story, may be glad 
to have that side summed up in the most decisive manner 
that can be attained by the practised unveracity of its rulers. 
But Englishmen can care little for an exposition of recent 
events in which the attack of the Emperor on M. von Hus- 
ner, the denunciation of Austria by the King of SaRpin1a, 
the frustration of Lord Cowxey’s efforts by the insidious 
proposal of a Congress, and the engagement with Russia to 
menace Austria in the rear, are wholly omitted. At the 
same time, we may admit that such unscrupulous perver- 
sions of historical truth are not so useless as they seem to 
contemporary observers who happen to be aware that they 
are merely invented to suit the purposes of a particular 
Government. It is probable that, to the end of time, French 
historians will accept this circular as that version of the facts 
which is most creditable to France and most satisfactory to 
the national vanity. This will be the case for France which 
they will feel bound to maintain. Whatever may be the 
issue of the war, the glory of France will demand that the 
contest should have had a justifiable origin; and as this 
account of the preliminary transactions will come cut and 
dry to their hands, the historians of France may confidently 
be expected to perpetuate it to a remote posterity. 

The Circular had, however, an object of more immediate 
importance than the ultimate falsification of history. It was 
intended to soothe, conciliate, and reassure the neutral Powers. 
Everything, we are told, leads the Emprror to hope that the 
war may be purely local. He can reckon on Russia aiding him 
in this great object. His very friendly understanding with 
England induces him to believe that she will second him in 
all his efforts for this purpose; and the conciliatory spirit of 
Prussia gives the best ground for supposing that she will leave 
Austria to take care of herself. The Emperor will be glad 
to hear that England and Prussia have done something more 
to prevent the war becoming general than is implied in the 
mere display of a spirit of friendly confidence. They have 
tried to make the experiment of a general war as dangerous 
as possible to the party provoking it. England has added 
ten thousand men to her fleet, and Prussia has placed 
every corps darmée that she possesses on a war footing. The 
Emperor also dispels beforehand the natural apprehen- 
sion of neutral Powers, that he does not mean to spend 
blood and money without getting something for it. France, 
he declares, shall not gain a foot of extra territory by all 
her efforts. Of all investments of political capital, that of 
using the language of moderation is the least hazardous. It 
is certain that France will not add to her territory unless 
circumstances enable her to dispense with the approbation 


of the Powers whom she now addresses in this tone of lamb- 


like innocence, and the success which will justify the Em- 
PEROR in obtaining substantial advantages will also jus- 
tify him in breaking the fragile promise of a general un- 
selfishness. But we must do him the justice to say that we 
believe him sincere in desiring that the war should not, for 
the moment, be European, and that he does not mainly look 
for territorial aggrandizement in Italy. We think that his 
policy is much more prudent and much more sweeping than 
this. What he wants is an opportunity of crippling Austria 
so seriously that she shall not be able to hold her own against 
him for many years. He may then, perhaps, be able to turn 
his attention to the ally with whom he maintains the friendly 
understanding, and England will be much less formidable 
when she cannot call Germany to her assistance. Nor are 
the mountains of Savoy, or the strip of fertile land that lines 
the left bank of the Var any very great baits for an Im- 
perial robber. Italy can do something for her deliverer 
much more acceptable than handing over to him a small 
portion of her territory. She can become his admiring and 
imitative tributary; she can spread the system of Napo- 
leonism among the peoples of her Peninsula ; she can show 
the zeal of a new convert in propagating the principles of 
democratic despotism; and she can scarcely be so ungrateful 
as to refuse the aid of her soldiers,if her great friend has 
need of them, beyond the Alps. We have grown accustomed 
to the patient obedience with which Spain obeys the orders 
she receives from Paris. If to the Spanish habit of obe- 
dience we add the sense of gratitude for being called into 


independent existence, we can understand how easily Italy 
might be taught to make herself useful to the aggressive 
ambition that veils its designs under the sonorous paragraphs 
of a disinterested moderation. 

This moderation was carried so far in the Circular that the 
war was there represented as simply defensive. Austria 
wished to crush Piedmont, and to incorporate the Pied- 
montese territory in her overgrown dominions. France could 
not suffer this. The balance of power would be destroyed, 
and her euemies would thus hold the key ‘of the Alps that 
encircle her south-eastern frontier. The diplomatic world 
was therefore entreated to believe that France was but 
warding off a direct attack on herself. But this language 
would not suit that country. There are certain stereotyped 
formulas about the mission of France, about civilization 
and great principles, which Frenchmen cannot dispense 
with. It is part of the recognised duty of a French 
Government to bring forward these formulas on great 
occasions. There was also an opposition to silence. 
The Corps Législatif has within the last ten days heard 
language such as has never been uttered publicly since the 
Empire was established. MM. Emite O.tivier and 
JuLtes Favre have ventured to ask what the war was 
really for, and to express their hope that its real object was 
to free Italy from tyranny, and their fear lest its purpose was 
simply to get a little more of that glory with which nations 
console themselves for domestic slavery. They treated the 
notion of the war being defensive as simply ridiculous. Its 
only legitimate end would be to drive the Austrians beyond 
the Alps, and it was useless, therefore, to speak merely of 
protecting Sardinia and adhering to the treaties of Vienna. 
But then the actual position of France herself does not en- 
courage the notion that she is sincerely determined to emanci- 
pate Italy. “If,” said M. Otxivier, “we have Austria for 
“ our enemy, we have Russia for our ally; at home we find 
“power without check or control, citizens without any 
“ guarantees, public opinion without any independent organs; 
“have we not, then, reason to fear lest, instead of serving 
“ Italy, the real intention is to make use of her for selfish 
“ends?” To this question the Emperor replies in his 
address. In that document we are told nothing of the war 
being defensive. It is undertaken for the highest object 
and with the widest purpose. Nothing will do except turning 
the Austrians completely out of Italy, and the aim of France 
is to fulfil the task imposed on her by her mission as the 
champion of civilization—* When France draws the sword, 
“it is not to govern but to free.” Nothing is more 
curious in the French than the credulous simplicity with 
which they delight in receiving from their successive Govern- 
ments, on every exciting occasion, magniloquent statements 
which are obviously and notoriously false. It would be 
difficult to construct any proposition less true of France 
than that, when she draws the sword, it is not to govern 
but to free. The exact reverse would indeed describe the 
course of her foreign policy with almost perfect accuracy. 
Between the days when the armies of Napotnon crushed 
the very name of freedom wherever they could penetrate, 
and the outbreak of the Crimean war—the effect, and we 
may presume the intention of which was to consolidate 
domestic despotism—France drew the sword three times. 
Certainly one of these occasions was when, in the first flush 
of liberty at home, the Government of July helped to 
establish the independence of Belgium. But the other two 
occasions of her armed interference were when, in the name 
of Divine right, she invaded Spain to aid a fanatical tyrant ; 
and when, in more recent days, she overwhelmed the gallant 
resistance of the Roman Republic. 


THE DUTIES OF NEUTRALITY. 


| a assuming an attitude of strict neutrality, England will — 


have to learn a new lesson. It very seldom happens that 
any first-class Power is able to keep clear of a war in which 
its neighbours are engaged; and from some cause, good or 
bad, this country has almost always had a share in any 
fighting which was going on in Europe. But it will not be 
from our own pugnacity, considerable as that is, if we find our- 
selves hurried into the war which is now commencing. 
There is:so much to repel the sympathies of a free country in 
the conduct of all the belligerents, that, for once, the voice of 
the country is absolutely unanimous in favour of neutrality. 
Great caution, however, will be needed if this policy is to be 
carried out with success. The position of a weak neutral State 
may be one of greater danger and annoyance, but it is scarcely 
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so embarrassing as that of a first-rate Power striving to avoid 
collisions with neighbours engaged in war. An invasion of 
strict neutral rights by either of the belligerents, which a 
comparatively insignificant State might, however reluctantly, 
submit to, would in our case raise a war-cry throughout the 
land. The most pacific dispositions in our rulers would avail 
nothing against an outburst of popular indignation; and it 
may be predicted that, without the utmost care in the outset 
to prevent as far as possible the risk of angry disputes with 
one or other of the parties to the present quarrel, we shall 
drift into war as naturally as an Irishman at a fair is drawn 
into the ranks of one of the contending factions. 

Two principles must rule our conduct. In the first 
place, our neutrality must be genuine, without a trace of 
partiality to either side; and in the second, we must avoid 
sailing too near the wind in the exercise of the privileges 
which belong to neutrals. Almost throughout our history 
England has been the most advanced champion of bellige- 
rent rights, while the defence of the immunities of neutrals 
has been left to the Northern Powersand the United States. 
Some of our pretensions in former wars have gone far beyond 
the accepted law of nations, while every doubtful point has 
been strained to the utmost against the reclamations of 
neutral States. We have engaged in disputes and wars for 
the maintenance of doctrines which scarcely any other country 
would accept ; and even in the last Russian war, when we had 
grown more moderate in our views, the more than question- 
able right to seize neutral goods in an enemy’s ship was im- 
pliedly asserted by the very proclamation in which its exercise 
was renounced. The large concession which we made at the 
Paris Conferences, by joining in the converse declaration that 
free ships make free goods, will remove many chances of col- 
lision which under the old rule would have been almost 
certain to involve us in hostilities. If foreign cruisers had the 
right to detain any English ship on the mere allegation that she 
contained an enemy’s goods, our susceptibilities would pro- 
bably be roused as easily as those of the United States were 
when they were exposed at our hands to a similar anuoyance. 
Now that the duties of neutrals are limited to the observ- 
ance of blockades, and abstinence from traffic in contraband 
articles, it is much more easy for a really impartial State to 
remain in amity with belligerent Powers. The capture of 
an English ship engaged in the transport of munitions of war 
to Austria or France would excite no more national feeling 
here than the seizure of a smuggling craft hailing from an 
English port. But there is so much uncertainty as to the 
articles comprised within the prohibited class that cases are 
not unlikely to arise in which the seizure of one of our mer- 
chantmen might seem almost more a national affront than a 
private injury. If it were possible to obviate such casualties 
by a previous understanding with France and Austria as to 
the articles which should be deemed contraband, our course 
would be much clearer, but the disparity of the naval forces 
of the hostile Powers renders it very unlikely that they 


- would agree in the same definition. Failing such an arrange- 


ment, the obvious policy of a country which is sincere in its 
professions of neutrality is to discourage all private ventures 
by its subjects which can be reasonably considered to fall 
within the forbidden bounds. No neutral State, it is true, 
is under any obligation by the law of nations to put down 
contraband traffic by its subjects. Each shipper acts at 
his own peril, without involving his Government in any 
legal responsibility, and the belligerent, who enjoys the 
right of capture, has no locus standi to remonstrate with the 
country to which the offender belongs. If France desires to 
prevent contraband traffic in English vessels, she can no more 
call upon our Ministers to assist in its suppression, than 
she could require us to interfere with a smuggling trade 
carried on in defiance of her laws by the natives of this 
country. 

But it is often both expedient and morally incumbent 
on a Government to do more than is absolutely required 
by international law, and it would ill become England to 
encourage, on the part of her merchants, a lax inter- 
pretation of the duties of neutrality which we have 
always enforced against others to the utmost letter of the 
law, and sometimes a little beyond it. Not only shall we 
best consult our own honour by a scrupulous observance of 
our duties as a neutral Power, but, by thus removing occa- 
sions of dispute, we shall best secure the continuance of our 
neutrality, and increase the influence to which our known 
impartiality will contribute no less than our acknowledged 
strength. No English Minister would venture to impose 
restrictions upon commerce which would hamper legitimate 


trade, but it would be the worst of all policies to compromise 
the neutrality of the country by the slightest encouragement 
of a contraband traffic. In what exact form the Government 
ought to interfere may be open to some question ; but, for the 


sake of our own merchants, an official enumeration of the - 


articles which, in the judgment of our Government, will be 
fairly liable to seizure, ought in some shape to be given. 
While we were engaged in alliance with France and Turkey 
in the prosecution of the Russian war, almost all the neutral 
maritime States prohibited the exportation of contraband 
and semi-contraband articles either to Russia or to the allies. 
In Hamburg it was decreed that, for the protection of 
the interests of the trade of the city, and for the due ob- 
servance of neutrality, all dealings in goods deemed contra- 
band by the law of nations or by Hamburg treaties, and also 
in saltpetre and other specified articles—and generally in all 
such as could be immediately used in war—were prohibited 
under penalty of confiscation of the goods, and fine and 
imprisonment of the offender. Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
Spain, and other States, issued similar prohibitions ; and it 
would seem to be the most prudent, and at the same time 
the most straightforward, course for England to indicate in 
some way to her subjects the distinction between legi- 
timate and illicit traffic. The chief difficulty would be 
in determining what articles should be comprised in the 
prohibited list. If our prohibition were narrower than 
the French or Austrian definitions of contraband, mer- 
chants who heeded the directions of their own Government 
might still be exposed to the risk of capture. On the other 
hand, too wide an enumeration might seriously derange some 
branches of legitimate commerce. No universally-accepted 
definition of contraband is anywhere to be found; and in 
doubtful cases the ultimate appeal in the courts of every 
country is to the common-sense principle that whatever is 
presumably designed for warlike purposes ought to be included 
in the term. All the controversies as to the circumstances 
under which provisions and timber may be deemed contraband, 
turn upon the application of this principle; and the nice 
distinctions which have been founded on the precise quality 
of the timber, or the port of destination of the corn, illustrate 
the general rule on which they are grafted. The most im- 
portant articles as to which judicial authority is deficient 
are those which have only recently been applied to naval 
purposes. The world has not yet agreed for example, in a 
declaration that marine engines and coals are contraband ; 
but the former are as clearly within the broad principle 
as sail-cloth or ship-timber, and their exportation from 
England to any port in the vicinity of Russia was, in that 
view, expressly prohibited by a proclamation during the late 
war. The number of peaceful purposes to which coals may 
be applied may render it more difficult to include them 
within a fair definition of contraband. There is scarcely 
any other article of much importance with respect to which 
any serious difficulty could be felt ; but whatever ought to 
be the precise scope of the proclamation, some bond-fide 
attempt to prevent contraband trade seems to be called for 
alike in the true interests of commerce, and as an effectual 
means of saving our impartiality from just impeachment. 


AS YOU WERE. 


Wwe and after all, what is gained by the dissolution ? 
is now the question in every mouth. What is gained, 
and what is lost? Lord Dersy’s Government has received 
a small numerical reinforcement; but there is no 

substantial change in political parties—still less in the inte- 
rests represented. There is nothing to be expected from 
the new Parliament which could not have been got from 
the old—nothing that the old men could not or would not 
do, which their successors are at all more likely to achieve. 
As to Reform, for example, it stands exactly where it did. 
Lord Dersy’s adherents say nothing new—his opponents 
preserve a convenient silence on all awkward points. On 
Church-rates, the promises and pledges all point to the fore- 
gone conclusion. In foreign policy, as there is not much 
substantial difference in the country, the platitudes about 
neutrality and the necessity of increasing the national de- 
fences might as well have been spared as solemn protesta- 
tions of the respective belief of the candidates in the 
Copernican system and the Ten Commandments. ll the 
heroes of the old cries, crotchets, and crazes reappear as 
regularly as the clown and his brethren in the Christmas 
pantomime. Few have been ostracised for their political 
virtues—still fewer have been discarded for their political 
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worthlessness. Some two or three who had given promise 
of statesmanship have not found constituencies that can 
appreciate the rare virtue of representatives who will not 
condescend to be delegates; and there are signs of a 
slight reaction in public feeling which has dispensed with 
the political services of Mr. Wytp, the mapseller, and Mr. 
Nicox., the advertising tailor—of Mr. Cox of historical, and 
Mr. Hupson of railway celebrity. Mr. Bernat Osporne 
will doubtless reappear on the first vacancy in a large con- 
stituency, and will certainly return reinvigorated rather with 
the mud than with the strength of his contact with the 
earth. But we doubt whether, in the accession of new 
members, St. Stephen’s will, on the 31st May, exhibit half 
a dozen fresh notables, or whether any one of these will 
be able to infuse a new life into Parliamentary discus- 
sion or appeal to a new standard, or represent a new 
principle. Mr Cospen brings himself rather than a poli- 
tical experiment. Mr. Freprrick Pret, and Mr. 
CocuranE, and Mr. Barnzs, and Sir Morton Peto, will not 
only fall into the old rank and file, but will occupy seats 
which they have pressed before. Their specialty is against 
innovation. The binary star of the House of Thynne will 
drop into a very familiar constellation, and Sam Suck is 
the only wandering luminary likely to appear in the political 
horizon whose rising will be watched with anything like 
curiosity. 

And as it is with the men, so it is with the measures. 
The great railway column, as of old, deploys in force. 
Cusitr, Tirz, Paxton, SrepHenson, and reproduce 
the shareholders ; while, as in a Homeric catalogue, Hull 
sends once more its strong Cray, and Gateshead its stout 
Hert, and Shields its faithful Ixenam—men stalwart and 
skilful in ships and shipping. Does the country desire the 
staunching of the running sore of Church Rates? Sir Joun 
TRELAWNEY cannot be more thorough with his actual 
cautery, or Mr. Packs more emollient with his ointment in 
the new Parliament than in the last. Is it necessary for the 
practical embodiment of a principle that a golden thread 
of the ancient people should be enwoven in the garment 
of the Constitution? The Brothers Roruscuitp and Alder- 
man SaLomons cannot do more or less than their presence 
in the House of Commons has hitherto achieved. Nor 
can we expect to be spared the appearance of the pe- 
rennial crazes which recur with the punctual uniformity 
of green peas and asparagus. Mr. Spooner is not likely 
to forget his Maynooth motion, although, as of yore, it will be 
consigned to the dull indifference of the House. Mr. H. 
BerkELey will air his Ballot hobby in the old familiar prancing 
step. Mr. Bowyer will be as faithful as ever to his mission 
from the other side of the Alps. Lord Bury is ready to revive 
his bill for the benefit of the disconsolate widower. Mr. 
Ineram and Mr. Hapriexp will vindicate the superiority of 
the House of Commons to the iron sway of Livptey Murray; 
and our old friends, Mr. Winuiams of Lambeth, and Mr. 
‘Burter of the Tower Hamlets, and Mr. Epwin James of 
Marylebone, are present to prove that the metropolitan 
constituencies preserve their sublime indifference to moral 
weight and intellectual attainment in their choice of repre- 
sentatives. 

Can the leopard change its spots, or is another instalment 
of popular approbation likely to change the inveterate habits 
of mind, or to produce any conscientious distrust of the old 
factious arts, by which the foremost leaders of party strife 
have won their pre-eminence? Are Lord PaLmerston, and 
Lord Joun Russert, and Mr. Disrartt more likely to 
ap their country to their party traditions, because each 

driven another nail into the doors of St. Stephen’s? If 
in either we are to recognise the coming man, each has had 
all the chances which the next or the ninetieth re-election is 
likely to offer. To Mr. Guapstone has been reserved, by his 
position at Oxford, the solitary good luck not to have been 
obliged to air an old reputation, or to hazard a new pledge 
by a hustings speech ; but it is an object far more of hope 
than of confidence that he will forego his self-destructive habit 
of refining, and will seize that high place in his country’s con- 
fidence which may, perhaps, even yet be open to the strong 
will and the public spirit which he might still display. Mr. 
exhibits in an increased measure the 
characteristics of legitimate political growth, while Sir James 
Graunam displays, in all its growing ugliness, the moral de- 
crepitude which is sure to attend unbridled party licentious- 
ness. Could we see in Mr. Rorsuck even the first faint streaks 
of the mellowing influence of time and thought on undis- 
ciplined manliness of spirit—or could we detect in Mr. 


Bricut any growing sobriety in language, or any attempt to 
lord it over himself as he does over the ignorant hordes 
whom he is content to flatter—we might look for a cool 
autumn after a pestilential summer. 

But we cannot hope this. The scattered atoms are all 
ready to rearrange themselves into the old typical combina- 
tions. Nature still is chary in providing a single new species ; 
at the most she is but the parent of very monotonous 
varieties. Mr. Bricnt is reinforced by Mr. Copper, Can 
it be hoped that the Birmingham Theseus will be chastened, 
or will he be spurred into new extravagances, by the com- 
panionship of his Pirithous? Calum non animum mutant may 
be said of BerHett and Lowe; and W. B. and Durant 
exhibit the immobility and infructuosity of the parasitic 
plants which flourish best in the rereward of the Eastern 
Counties. It may be that there are some shepherd lords 
concealed in the new County Members. There may be 
some rising hopes of the young Luli of West Kent; and 
it is just possible that the coming CavenpisHEs and the 
forward Tuynnes will outgrow the hereditary mould in 
which they have been cast. Zzoriatur aliquis, but we do 
not discern the beams of the rising sun. The old 
ghosts will still vex the old haunted places of the earth— 
Hayvrer and Jo.uirre will ply the same avenging whip— 
Roesuck will be agitated by the same furies—MILNER 
Grsson still sits in the same seat of vengeance, ready to 
award doom with the same impartiality of fate. They will 
all sit, as they have long sat— 

The cry of the nation for men to do the nation’s work is 
nothing to the old faction fights which are sure to reappear, 
for there are the same hired gladiators and the same arena 
of disappointment and failure. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S ATLAS OF NORTH ITALY. 


TT first part of a new Atlas by Mr. Keith Johnston con- 
tains a map of North Italy, and thus very opportunely 
furnishes us with an admirable delineation of the seat of war. 
It is impossible, except for those who have gone carefully over 
every inch of the map, to appreciate its immense superiority to 
every other; but its beauty, and the height of its finish, will 
strike every eye. One new feature in it is of greater im- 
portance than it seems. Every line and name connected with 
water is coloured blue, and great care has been taken to preserve 
the actual proportions in the size of the streams. The network 
of the Italian rivers is thus presented in the boldest and clearest 
way to the eye; and by the prominence given in this way to the 
rivers, the whole natural make of the country is forced on our at- 
tention before we come to the names and sites of places. In every 
country this key to the physical geography would be valuable, but 
in North Italy it is everything. To know the rivers is to know 
the seat of war. The whole strategic disposition of the contend- 
ing forces must always depend on the rivers, and if our readers 
wish to understand the movements of the great armies that are 
now preparing to encounter on the fields of Lombardy, they 
cannot do better than study the new atlas which has just 
been published. 

The plains of Lombardy are what Louis Napoleon calls classic 
ground. That is, the Austrians and French have been having 
their quarrels out there for the last three or four hundred years. 
But none of the contests fought there can parallel in interest 
or instructiveness the campaigns of 1796, 1799, and 1800. It 
is not only that here Napoleon first showed the military genius, 
and was smiled on by the astonishing good-luck, which afterwards 
so nearly made him the master of the civilized world; but the 
fortunes of war varied so much in these campaigns that the 
whole of the fighting-ground was fought over, and thus any one 
who follows these campaigns on a good atlas will feel quite at 
home in reading the exciting news of the coming war. 
those days, Mantua was the central stronghold of the Austrian 
dominion. The history of 1796 is the history of an invading 
army crossing the Po, and then carrying the passage of 
the different rivers, until Mantua is first blockaded, and 
then taken. The bridge of Lodi was won on the way to Mantua. 
The battles of Arcola and Rivoli were fought to prevent the 
blockade of Mantua being raised. In 1799, Suwarroff and the 
Austrians being the offensive and successiul party, poured past 
Mantua into Piedmont, and having driven the French to the 
south-western Alps and the Apennines, took almost all the 

at Piedmontese fortresses, and ultimately recaptured Mantua. 

n 1800, Napoleon, coming over the Great St. Bernard, cut the 
Austrian line, thus prolonged, in two, and defeated the portion 
holding Piedmont at Marengo, which is close to the great Pied- 
montese fortress of Alessandria. This victory ultimately gave 
him back Mantua, as all the fortresses west of the Mincio held 
by the Austrians were given up immediately, and the suceessful 
operations of Brune and Macdonald on the {per Adige obliged 
the Austrians to make peace and accept Adige as their 
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frontier. The importance attached to the possession of Mantua 
was so great that Napoleon entirely declined to sign the treaty of 
Luneville unless the new State of Lombardy was to include this 
great key of Italy. 

The position of Austria in Italy is essentially defensive ; and 
the Lombard provinces were expressly assigned to her by the 
treaty of Vienna in order that they might serve as a barrier 
against France. It is true that at the present moment Austria 
is acting on the offensive, that Radetzky began the campaign 
of 1849 by crossing the Ticino, and that the stores of all kinds 
that have been accumulated in Pavia look as if that place were 
meant to be the basis of operations against Alessandria and 
Tortona. But the real strength of Austria is in defence. Any 
one who looks at the map will see that her Italian possessions 
are enclosed in an oblong, of which the Ticino and the Po form 
the western and southern sides. Parallel to the Ticino run a series 
of streamsfromthe mountains to the Po, and these streams, cutting 
the plain nearly vertically, form so many lines of defence. It is true 
that an enemy might follow the right bank of the Po, which is 
intersected by no —— streams of any importance, and 
then cross so as to come behind the northern lines of defence. 
But the Po is a very difficult river to throw troops across in face 
of a hostile force, both on account of its size and the marshy 
ground that lines its sides. The only convenient place for 
crossing the Po is Placentia, and this has been strongly fortified 
by the Austrians. One of the complaints of Sardinia was that 

lacentia was fortified by Austria to a far greater degree than 
- ‘was warranted by any treaty. The fact was that the occupation of 
Placentia was the key to the right bank of the river, and the 
Austrians were determined that they would hold it whether in 

ursuance or defiance of treaties. The Po can also be crossed at 

remonaor Brescello, but both these places are slightly fortified, 
and, if Placentia were left behind, the passage would be attended 
with great risk. 

We may suppose, therefore, that as soon as Austria is really 

laced on the ya hang she will be attacked on the north of the Po. 
ilan and Brescia are defended by the lines of the Ticino and the 
Adda, and these lines are strong enough to offer some resistance; 
but they are not guarded by any fortress, except Pizzighettone, 
capable of causing very serious delay to an invading army. Nor 
is Milan itself fortified, and if the Austrians were driven by a 
superior or a victorious force on to their lines of defence, the 
could not really stop until they came to the line of the Mincio. We 
now get to the great Austrian position, and if this is studied on 
a good atlas, it will be seen why, if the contending forces 
are at all equal, the conquest of Lombardy is attended with such 
enormous difficulties. There is a distance of about twenty-five 
miles between the point where the Mincio issues on the north 
from the Lago di Garda to the marshes into which it debouches 
on thesouth. On the northern extremity of this line is Peschiera, 
on the south is Mantua, each situated on an island in the middle 
of the river, and each strongly fortified. Behind the Mincio, at 
a distance of thirty miles, runs the Adige, which, again, has on] 
a distance of from forty to fifty miles in which it can be crossed, 
being hemmed in by rocks above, and passing through marshes 
below. At the head of this line is Verona, at the bottom is Leg- 
nano, a small place on the road from Mantua to Padua; Legnano 
has been strongly fortified, and immense sums have been spent 
on making Verona strong enough to be the centre of the Austrian 
defence. It has been chosen instead of Mantua, because it com- 
municates directly with the Tyrol, and because Mantua is ex- 
tremely unhealthy. There is therefore a square—of which Pes- 
chiera, Mantua, Verona, and Legnano are the four corners— 
through which an enemy must pass, as it cannot he turned either 
on the south or north. The defending army would be able to 
move as it pleased within the square, and each of the forts could 
help each other, while Verona offers a second shelter in the 
strong entrenched camp which has been constructed outside the 
town. If this square were Se is, if the attacking 
army forced the lines of the Mincio and Adige—there is no other 
line of defence which could delay them long. The Piave and 
the Tagliamento are protected by some few fortified places, but 
their course is so long that any position taken pon easily be 
turned, and there is no fortress of any magnitude to serve as a 
basis of defence. .To get possession of Mantua and Verona is to 
et possession of North Italy; but they are so much easier to 
Fefend than to take, that the Austrians think that, having got 
them, they can easily hold them against any force that is likely 
to be brought against them. 

The system of Austrian defence in Lombardy has been clearly 
and ably sketched by M. Bande in the number of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes for April 1. This writer controverts the opinion 
expressed by an illustrious writer in the same publication, 
that Austria is exposed to be taken in the rear by a force 
landed on the Adriatic coast. M. Baude objects that the expe- 
dition must be very strong if it is to contend with the forces that 
would issue from the camp of Verona and that would be gathered 
from the Illyrian Provinces. Then the shore is lined with marshes 
full of the most deadly malaria, and the sea is so shallow that only 
small boats can get to land. There is only one port that will admit 
ships even of a moderate size. This is Venice. But Venice is 
not a place easily taken. There are three channels through the 
lagunes, and each is commanded by astrong fort; and behind these 
other scattered forts have been constructed. Even if Venice 
were taken, its possession could not be made conducive to further 


operations unless Fort Malghera, which commands the o 
access to the terra firma, were taken also. The position of this 
fort in the middle of a marsh makes it so strong that the Aus- 
trians were unable to take it by force in their contest with the 
revolutionary party of Venice, and it was held until cholera and 
fever forced its garrison to abandon it. To get into such a 
place as Venice, which ships of the line cannot approach, and 
then to take the fort that commands the access to the main land, 
is something very different from landing at pleasure on any part 
of the uninhabited coast of the Crimea, under cover of the guns 
of large ships standing in close to the shore. 


FOREIGN LOANS. 
ioe proposal of a loan by any foreign country is almost in- 
variably the signal for leading articles in the Zimes and 
elsewhere, demonstrating the folly of subscribing to it, and the 
duty of reserving superfluous cash for more patriotic investments, 
These compound appeals to public virtue and private selfishness 
invariably fail; and though, in the present case, it is extremely 
robable that French rentes will, in the course of a year or two, 
e readily obtained at a price much below the rate at whichthe new 
loan is to be issued, we fear that speculators who buy to sell again 
will scarcely be dissuaded by such a consideration from a venture 
which they may think likely to bring in immediate gains. It is 
not improbable that the new stock will fall to an immediate 
discount, and, should it do so, few will regret the losses which may 
be incurred by those who assist an eperation to which Englishmen 
have no particular reason to wish success. It is much to 
desired that the capital of England should not be absorbed in 
any of the loans which are about to be contracted to minister to 
the insatiable demands of war; but though commercial opera- 
tions may be checked by effective competition, they are seldom 
defeated by appeals to a standard of morality and patriotism 
which is scarcely comprehended on the Stock Exchange. But 
there are some purely commercial reasons for supposing that the 
loans projected by the belligerents will be anything rather than 
profitable speculations. The amount asked for is in itself almost 
sufficient to destroy the chances of gain. The spare capital of 
Europe is very limited in amount. We know, by sad expe- 
rience, that a drain of 30,000,000/. in a single year for a favourite 
class of speculations has proved quite as much as this country 
can bear without a serious derangement of mercantile affairs ; 
and it is probably not an extravagant estimate to suppose that 
the available savings of England are almost, if not quite, equal 
to those of all other European countries combined. 

The special demands which have already been made during 
the current year upon the common stock of capital seeking in- 
vestment are very considerable. If Russia has obtained the 
whole of the 12,000,0c00/. for which she was a candidate, her loan, 
together with those recently negotiated by Austria and Sardinia, 
will amount to 20,000,000/. the Indian Council has taken 
5,000,000/. more. France and Austria invite further subscrip- 
tions of 40,000,000/., and India will not improbably require from 
6,000,000/. to 10,000,000/. in addition to what she has already 
secured, besides some millions more in the shape of railway calls. 
Some of the German States are beginning to talk of similar ope- 
rations, and if they are compelled to maintain their armies on a 
war-footing throughout the year, the aggregate necessities of 
Prussia and the smaller States can scarcely be estimated at less 
than 15,000,000/., and are likely enough to exceed that amount. 
This brings the total demands upon the money-markets of Europe 
up to the formidable sum of 90.000,000/., and we shall be much 
snag if the expenditure which the war has rendered necessary 

ere can be coyered by a sum which will raise the aggregate 
total to 100,000,0c00/. 

It is a melancholy reflection that all this wealth is destined to 
destruction in order to gratify the ambition of the Sovereigns 
who have disturbed the peace of the world; but we wish just 
now to contemplate the financial rather than the moral aspect of 
affairs. Itis certain that such a sum as 100,000,000/. cannot be set 
apart for non-productive purposes without crippling the resources 
of commerce and causing a great increase in the rate of interest. 
The advance already made by our Bank has been exceeded by 
the Bank of Hamburg, and this is probably but the beginning of a 
movement which must be largely aggravated by the continual de- 
mands of war. With such prospects, it may be assumed that those 
Governments which make the earliest applications for assistance 
will fare the best ; and if Ministers should resolve to meet the 
extra expenses of the year by a loan rather than by increased 
taxation, common prudence should lead them to a decision without 
loss of time. 

Mr. Disraeli did not speak without warrant when he said that 
we were able, by the Income-tax alone, to obtain supplies as 
plentiful as those which France and Austria are inviting in the 
shape of loans; but if we should unfortunately be unable to 
a clear of the war, our commerce will be sufficiently tried 
without the aggravation of a tax which is no less heavy in its 
pressure on the community than convenient to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Nor is this the only ground for preferring 
a loan as a means of covering the unwonted expenditure which 
will be entailed by our naval and military preparations. A 
home loan is certain to be successful in competition with the 
applications of less wealthy States, and every million which our 


overnment may raise for its own purposes will probably dimi- 
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nish, almost to its full extent, the contributions of this country 
to the military chests of the contending Powers. If it is idle to 
indulge in the expectation that the war will be speedily stopped 
for lack of funds; it is not the less certain that its duration 
will be ultimately limited by the exhaustion of the resources 
of one or all of the combatants. Every measure which 
tends to diminish the attraction of their loans will have 
a direct influence in favour of peace, and the negotiation 
of an English loan would be more effectual than any other device 
having this laudable end in view. We are not so sanguine as 
those who anticipate the almost immediate bankruptcy of the 
Powers engaged in the war. Austria will assuredly have to pay 
heavy interest for any money she may require, but she has not 
et fallen into embarrassments serious enough to preclude a loan 
altogether. France is perhaps—notwithstanding the boasts of 
her Minister of Finance—only one degree better off than Austria ; 
but the process of depletion may go on for years before the 
absolute incapacity to prolong hostilities shall have converted 
either party to the principles of Mr. Bright. If M. Magne’s 
statement is anything else than a stockjobbing trick, France 
must indeed be possessed of the purse of Fortunatus. We are 
told by this eminent master of figures that the Treasury could at 
this moment supply 12,000,000/. for the prosecution of hosti- 
lities, and that the new loan is a matter, not of necessity, but of 
precaution. The Budgets of successive years have shown that 
the military and naval expenditure of France commonly exceeds 
the estimates by some millions sterling. The definitive Budget 
for 1857-8, put the excess for that year at something like 
4,000.000/.; and the same document, if it could be relied 
upon, would prove that at the end of that year the balance 
which remained of the loans raised for the Crimean cam- 
aign had been reduced to little more than 1,000,000l. No one 
will believe that the armaments of the last year have been less 
costly than those of its predecessor ; and it is certainly a wonder- 
ful triumph of financial genius to have made a single million 
sterling cover the whole of the excess above the moderate esti- 
mates with which the year was commenced, and leave the 
respectable sum of 12,000,000/. still available for purposes of 
aggression. There is always one extremely simple way of ac- 
counting for the extraordinary statements with which the finan- 
cial history of France is from time to time enlivened ; but if the 
present announcement has any sort of foundation in fact, the 
alleged balance can _ have been obtained by the inscription 
of _ Rentes of which no intimation has been given to the 
world. 

Future historians will perhaps discover that the leading idea 
of Napoleonic finance is to keep opena chronic loan, and to seize 
every favourable turn of the market to negotiate new obligations 
under the guise of a sale of existing stock. But whether the 
12,000.000/. has been obtained by secret operations on the Bourse, 
or whether it is a pure creation of M. Magne’s lively imagination, 
it is certain that the ordinary expenditure of the Emperor's 
Government has largely exceeded its income, and that the costly 
war on which he kas entered will have to be conducted entirely 
with borrowed means. A short time will show whether the 
French proprietors have retained the taste for speculation which 
made the former loans so popular among them; but if his own 
people should fail him, we sincerely — that the Emperor will 
not obtain in our market the capital which our own Government 
may before long require. The mere hope of thwarting foreign 
loans wouldcertainly not justify a needless addition to the National 


’ Debt ; but there is so little — of dispensing with a loan 


altogether, that it may be the most prudent course to secure it 
before the market has been drained - the demands of other 
countries. At the worst, there would be little difficulty in 
employing to advantage any redundant cash; for whatever was 
not oo pee for Imperial purposes might be reinvested at a profit 
rate of more than two per cent. in the securities of the Indian 
Government, so as to relieve the embarrassments of the Governor- 
General at the same time that it added to the income on which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer could rely. Mr. Disraeli will 
perhaps be allowed to retain his much-loved office long enough 
to present his Budget to the country, and for once he will be 
pardoned if he avoids the dreaded necessity of a ten per cent. 
eee even by the unthrifty expedient of a considerable 
oan, 


HUSTINGS SPEECHES. 


RUTH lies where ?—at the bottom of that symbolic well. 
Truth is what?—Pilate asked, and did not wait for the 
answer, which, for eighteen hundred years at least, has not been 
given. We might pursue truth through all the categories, and 
gain but little satisfaction; but of all helps to universal scepti- 
cism a general election is the strongest. The present throws a 
lurid light on the past. Ifthere is so much uncertainty about 
the sources and materials of history when events are under our 
eyes, how faint becomes our assurance of the past! It is not 
merely that history is an old almanac; but rather, we come to 
doubt whether history is possible. Now, only to take the last 
ten days. The Austrians had crossed the Ticino more than a 
week ago, and the French had landed at Genoa. There was an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, concluded between France and 
Russia; and a treaty was settled between the new allies, or one 
of them, and Denmark. Is any one of these events true? Each 
has been asserted, contradicted, reasserted—each is substantially, 


if not literally, trae—each is virtually as well as verbally false. 
Is something done, is nothing done? What is meant by a 
treaty ? What are we to understand by crossing a river P e 
truth seems to be that all parties are agreed that words are not 
signs of ideas, but that the same word may be used in opposite 
senses. The word “treaty,” for example, has really no mean- 
ing; or, to express it more distinctly, language is of no use. 
Words are defined by logicians as conventional signs ; but the 
convention is at an end. What can be the result but universal 
Pyrrhonism? If this is history in days of newspapers and 
telegrams, and with every facility of getting at facts, what must 
history be when there is no test to which to submit it? Tacitus 
evidently writes with as distinct a purpose as M. Emile Girardin 
or M. About. Is he more trustworthy? If only the eulogists, 
or only the assailants, of Napoleon III. were to survive, w 
would the historical critic of twenty centuries hence have to say 
about him? Mr. Newman sees in the historical books of the 
Bible only a series of party pamphleteers, writing now on the 
popular and now on the aristocratic side, and he evidently 
classes the prophets with the speeches of Mr. Bright or Mr. 
Disraeli. Is history nothing but a party record? Are we to 
judge of all history by contemporaneous history ? 

It might be said that, as regards the foreign events of the last 
month, there has been so much of motive at work in confusing 
the public mind—while, for Stock Exchange purposes, events 
have been invented only to be retracted—that we must not 
judge all history by this exceptional abuse of its materials. But, 
Lester at home, are things much better? If there were an 
unprejudiced man among ourselves, what impression would he 
gain, and what materials for sober annal-writing could he glean 
from the election speeches delivered during the last fortnight? 
Here gentlemen of name and credit are the writers of history. 
They speak, consciously and avowedly, in the presence of 
hostile critics as well as of pledged and friendly adherents. 
Every motive to entire simple crystalline truth is the strongest 
and most urgent. And yet what can the bystanders make 
of it? Among the first notables who appeared on the hustings 
was Mr. Williams, of Lambeth, who declared himself to be “a 
Conservative.” Mr. Williams has endeavoured to follow one of 
the sayings of one of the seven wise men of Greece—he plumes 
himself upon self-knowledge. “The first thing the House of 
Commons does with a new member is to find mar Pe weak points. 
They had not found out his weak pvint, if indeed he had one.” 
The man without a weak point must have many strong points. 
Mr. Williams’ strong point is austere political and social virtue, 
He is unassailable by the blandishments of evening parties—he 
looks with disdain on a title. But he solicits votes as a Con- 
servative. “I am for the institutions of the country. I am 
what may be called a Conservative.” Mr. Bright claims the 
suffrages of the men of Birmingham, because, as he says, “I 
venerate the Monarchy”—because his Reform Bill “is framed 
with the strictest impartiality, so as to give members honestly 
and equally to the population and the property of the kingdom.” 
He has never brought an “irritating charge against any indi- 
vidual ;” and as to the aristocracy, > admires it rather than 
otherwise. Now what is the ideal truth-seeker to make of all 
this? Where is the stumbling foot to seek solid ground in this 
great flux and instability of all human things, and, above all, in 
this hazy uncertainty of language? What are we to make of all 
these bi-words, as well as bye-words, which are coined for the 
occasion—“ Liberal-Conservative” and ‘‘ Progressive Conserva- 
tive,” ‘‘ Conservative-Liberal,” or, as poor Captain Vernon ex- 
pressed it at Reading, “‘ Progressive Reformer,” when he meant 
to say “ Conservative-Simple ?” 

Or, again, to take the word “neutrality”—of which, without 
exception, everybody professes to be enamoured—of what an 
infinite compound of meanings is the term capable! Mr. Stuart 
Wortley wants a neutrality which shall guarantee Venice by a 
British fieet in the Adriatic. Mr. Roebuck wants a nautealiae 
which shall be consistent with the instant equipping of a Channel 
fleet of unexampled strength. Mr. Bright’s neutrality can only 
be understood as meaning that we are never to spend another 
farthing on standing armies or expensive war preparations, either 
offensive or defensive. Mr. Roebuck’s mode of keeping peace is 
“to show yourself dangerous.” Mr. Bright replies by the com- 
pendious saying that every war is only a device of the aristo- 
cracy to oppress the people. Now, an armed neutrality, and a 
neutrality which is to cost us nothing to maintain, are utterly 
irreconcileable and opposite ideas. Sir H. Cairns proclaims the 

olicy of the Government to be “ pacific neutrality.” Mr. 

otheron-Estcourt defines it to be a neutrality which should 
repel aggression. What are plain people to make of these 
inconsistent aud amphisbeenic confessions of faith? The pro- 
blem is, to know what England and its rulers have to do 
under certain facts which are notorious enough. Is our neu- 
trality to remain serene and motionless until our own shores 
are attacked—or until they are only menaced? And when 
are they menaced? When the invading squadrons leave 
Brest and Cherbourg, or when the combined fleets in the 
Mediterranean or the Baltic exceed our own? When Ger- 
many is overrun with French legions—or when Belgium is 
annexed—or when Savoy is appropriated—or when the 8 
insular Republic has followed the example of the Duchies, and 
Sir John Young, like the Grand-Duke, receives his congé—or 
when a quarrel is picked with the Porte—or when the Holstein 
difficulty is revived—or when the Danubian question is reopened P 
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Are we to fight when Malta is in danger? And if so, when is it 
in danger? Whenare we to conclude that Gibraltar is menaced ? 
It is of no use proclaiming neutrality till we know what “ neu- 
trality ” means, or in what sense “aggression” is to be under- 
stood, or what precise notion is conveyed by self-defence. Very 
likely it is impossible to define what neutrality means. Every- 
body knows that the ultimate action of this country must de- 
nd upon events which are not within our own control, and the 
import of which to ourselves none can foresee. What we have 
to complain of is this unwise and cowardly use on the hustings of 
terms which, from their very nature, must be misleading, and 
which are sure to be quoted for mischievous purposes some day 
or other. In this pe word “neutrality,” which is in every- 
body’s mouth, lies imbedded a perfect [liad of taunts and re- 
criminations, and future charges of duplicity and inconsistency. 
No speaker who has bandied about this hollow ery for the last 
ten days does not know its perfect hollowness. Nobody can say 
what he means by neutrality—or rather, nobody dares to say 
either in what it consists or where it is toend. Only there is 
not a public man who has the public virtue to discard the phrase. 
In a word, a general election is demoralizing, not merely for 
the money spent and the corrupt and corrupting influences 
brought to bear upon the electors, but for the untruthfulness 
and loss of character which it seems inevitably to entail upon all 
ublic men. There is probably not a single candidate who is not 
Costly ashamed of his hustings speech—who does not know 
that it neither expresses nor was ever intended to express his real 
convictions. And this is the vice of all elections. It takes at least 
one session—often two—for members to clear their mouths of 
their hustings talk. The whole thing, like indigestible food, rises 
on the stomach, and produces, in the worst sense of the phrase, 
a political heartburn. Every first session brings men into St. 
Stephen’s tainted and reeking with their hustings debauch. It 
needs a year to purify the moral man; and, disgusting as are 
hustings speeches, hustings cries, hustings pledges, and hustings 
rofessions, there is one other thing no less degrading to the 
British character—namely, the shabby and immoral session which 
is sure to be wasted in the ugly and demoralizing task of fulfil- 
ling, or the equally ugly and demoralizing task of evading them. 


SYMPATHIZING WITH THE OCCASION. 


Wet learn from the Times that on Sunday last, being the day 
appointed for thanksgiving for the success of the national 
arms in India, the churches were well attended, ‘‘ and a desire 
was manifested to sympathize with the occasion.” The same 
authority informs us that on Tuesday Her Majesty’s Proclama- 
tion for encouraging the entry of seamen in her fleet was ex- 
ounded to the popular understanding in Ratcliff Highway and 
apping, and that the occasion was sympathized with, in those fa- 
vourite haunts of the commercial seaman, with a hearty, not to say 
uproarious, energy that must re-assure patriotism, and convince 
every doubter that the naval authorities are equal to the grave 
necessities of the time. ‘Eloquent and impressive discourses, 
appropriate to the occasion”—whether it was that of ending one 
war, or that of beginning another—were not wanting; and besides 
translating the Proclamation into vigorous mother English, other 
approved stimulants to — pugnacity were applied on Tuesday 
last with an unsparing hand. A proclamation, as everybody 
knows, comes from the pen of some official who is content that 
he understands his own meaning; and if the world at large 
happens to be less familiar than himself with the dignified ver- 
bosity of the Queen in Council, he may leave the task of exposition 
to the numerous popular instructors who will feel delighted with 
such an opportunity of exercising their pens and tongues. In 
France and Austria the sovereigns are obliged, when they see occa- 
sion, to light the fire of enthusiasm with their own imperial hands, 
but among ourselves it is felt that any allusion, by authority, to 
the meteor flag of England would perhaps be indecorous, and 
would certainly be awkward and unsuccessful. But there are 
places in our constitutional system for various energies to co- 
operate ; and “ by and with the advice of the Privy Council,” and 
o through the appropriate eloquence of the landlord of the Hoop 
and Grapes, it may be hoped that the occasion will be sympa- 
thized with to the confusion and dismay of despots, and to the 
restoration of the world’s peace. Mr. Ward, the publican of 
Ratcliff Highway, is as fully equal to the grandeur of his mis- 
sion as the Emperor Napoleon himself. To borrow another 
French phrase, he is on a level with circumstances, if not above 
them. From Paris troops are marching to seek, as their leader tells 
them, upon classic ground, illustrated by many victories, the 
footsteps of their fathers. In London, Mr. Ward proclaims that 
good wages and good treatment will be the reward of every man 
who joins the Royal navy at this eventful crisis. But ourselves 
and our neighbours have always managed these things differently. 
** Soldiers,” said the first apoleon, “from the tops of the 
pyramids forty centuries look down upon your exploits.” “I 
want,” said the Duke of Wellington, “five hundred men who 
ean show others how to mount a breach.” Many a regiment of 
the French army is now cheered by the tones of Partant pour 
la Syrie, a8 it marches to the first battle-ground of its great 
hero. If ever the time should come to move our own forces 
against any enemy, = meng — of “Oh Susannah, don’t 
ou or me,” will spe m each receding troop-ship its 
latest farewell to the shore. 


It would appear that, in the Tower Hamlets, where the joys 
of a contested election have been denied, the inhabitants—and 
especially the publicans—are, so to speak, taking it out by 
exuberant sympathy with another pressing occasion of the 
time. Whether it be the Queen’s Government or the Queen 
herself that appeals to the people for support, the recognised 
machinery for stirring up sluggish natures appears to be the 
same. Vast crowds assembled on Tower-hill just as if a Lord of 
the Admiralty were about to offer the borough an ney of 
freeing itself from the long domination of the Liberals. The vast 
crowds, it must be noted, were seen by a reporter of the Times, 
and not by us. ‘At an early hour a large van, drawn by four 
horses, decorated with colours, and accompanied by a band of 
music, paraded the principal streets and thoroughfares.” Surely 
the British navy, and also the Conservative party in the House of 
Commons, cannot fail to be recruited by such means as these, 
to the despair of threatening coalitions. Electioneering, in all 
its branches, is well understood by the present occupants 
of office; and if they are not the popular party, they at 
least do their utmost to become so. Plenty of money and 
of strong drink, as well as of bands, colours, and vocifera- 
tion, are the traditional appliances for evoking a go 
sympathy with the occasion; and it is to be lamente 
in the metropolis the predominance of one political party 
has encouraged a general neglect of all the consecrated machinery 
of noise and show. In Finsbury, we believe that a severe con- 
test has been fought out without so much as using colours to dis- 
tinguish the hostile forces. Placards, whether claiming votes for 
Duncombe, Cox, or Peto, have been printed all alike in blue, and 
the artistic proprieties of the election have been contemned by 
a utilitarian economy. But Wapping has seen a nobler sight. 
The highest sentiments of its seals have been appealed to in a 
worthy manner. At an early hour of the morning the procession 
started from the Hoop and Grapes in Ratcliff Highway, and 
not until five o’clock in the afternoon did it reach the Star and 
Garter at Stepney. Reading the proclamation, kindling an in- 
describable ardour for Queen and Country, good pay and com- 
fortable quarters, cailing forth rounds of cheering, and stopping 
frequently for pots of beer—thus did Mr. Ward, of the Hoop and 
Grapes, and Captain Brown, R.N., vigorously proceed with the en- 
listment of seamen and landsmen for the national fleet. We are 
assured that at the close of the day’s proceedings the van was filled 
both inside and out with volunteers. The use of this van, we may 
remark, betrays the experienced electioneerer. Those only who 
have tried it will believe how many votes may be obtained by 
offering to carry the electors to the poll. A man who walks 
every day feels a marvellous gratification in proceeding to the dis- 
charge of his publie duty inside a vehicle, be it the most battered 
and crazy cab in all the streets. Many of us can remember a 
lamented. actor speaking from a bottomless sedan, in which he 
was being hurried across the stage, the overwhelming words— 
“if it wasn’t for the look of the thing, I’d as soon walk.” The 
author of that speech had studied nature, and it is the fact that 
among the lower orders “ the look of the thing” has a very great 
deal to do with it. Whether it be fighting for the Queen or 
voting for the Queen’s Government that is wanted of them, 
recruits may be drawn in carriages to the spot where their ser- 
vices are required who would never have gone thither upon their 
own legs. ‘here is only one part of the London population that 
can be supposed to be inaccessible to this influence—we mean the 
cabmen. But according to Sir Charles Napier a sufficiency, or 
even more, of this particular class were induced to enter the 
Baltic fleet by other means. 


Even at the final resting-point of the day’s solemnity, 
Mr. Ward, the spirited landlord of the Hoop and Grapes, 
is still the central figure in the proceedings. Probably the 
proprietor of the Star and Garter is not what is culled 
a public character, and makes but a feeble president at 
festivities of which his own house is the chosen scene. Mr. 
Ward, on the other hand, evidently belongs to that genial 
order of hosts under whose auspices “the utmost harmony pre- 
vails,”’ while articles are signed and the money is —- for 
a prize-fight. It is under the roofs of licensed victuallers of such 
enlarged sympathies that the Pet and the Slasher are to be 
heard of by those who mean business. Captain Brown, R.N., 
discreetly gave place to Mr. Ward, whose address was followed 
by loud applause. The van started from the Hoop and Grapes 
empty, but, thanks to the eloquence of one, and the strong 
liquors of many publicans, to the strains of ‘ Rule Britannia,” 
and to the enthusiastic applause of all who intended to stay at 
home, it returned to the same rendezvous full of volunteers for 
the sea-service. Arrived there, ‘ they were greeted in the most 
enthusiastic manner,” but whether by Mr. Ward’s potboys or 
by a more numerous and independent assemblage does not 
appear. 

One van full inside and out of volunteers, even though it con- 
tained several Thames watermen, “ a class which has given many 
heroes to the Royal Navy,” will scarcely deter France and 
Russia from the combination which they are suspected of 
meditating against England. It is therefore to be hoped that 
neither will Sir John Pakington relax his energies in building 
ships nor Mr. Ward cease to exert his influence in finding 
crews for them. Of course everybody desires peace. Of course 
we all of us feel the full force of Lord John Russell’s admonition 
that we should keep clear of foreign broils, and address our minds to 
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the amendment of our venerable constitution. Nevertheless it has 
been said to be a law of nature that Austria should fight France, 
and that England should find the money. Subsidies to foreign 
Powers and aggressive armaments of our own have been most 
properly deprecated on almost every hustings. Statesmen of all 
ies will combine to contend against the force of circum- 
stances as long as possible ; but if a coalition is preparing against 
the naval power of. England, the Sovereigns concerned in it pro- 
bably believe that they can array against her a superior force, 
and sooner or later it will become necessary to disabuse their 
minds of this error. Therefore let vans circulate, and flags fly, 
and “the Red, White, and Blue” be played in every seaport 
town. By the trumpet tongue of a patriotic publican let 
Wapping and Limehouse hear every day that 1o/. bounty is 
offered to every able seaman who will volunteer to serve the 
Queen. As we said before, the programme for the opening de- 
monstration was arranged by a practised hand, and we shall not 
resume to criticise it. It had, indeed, been supposed in some 
quarters that the conception was gaining ground of seamanship 
as capable of being combined with temperance. Old salts at 
Greenwich Hospital, holding the opposite opinion, have been 
heard to grumble that all the harm they wish is that the Hyson 
Souchong ships’ companies may do as well as they did. Perhaps 
these veterans will now take a less gloomy view. Enlistment 
appears to be still regarded by the authorities as a thing to be 
done when one is drunk and repented of when one is sober, 
just as in their own glorious days. But if there is at 
this moment rather an excess of stimulus applied to the 
patriotism of Wapping, if the speeches and the strong liquors 
of the host of the Hoop and Grapes are poured forth somewhat 
too profusely for the exercise of deliberate choice, let the Admi- 
ralty at least take care that the promises made in its name are 
honourably fulfilled. Good pay and good treatment will attract 
recruits, even if there be no van to carry them to the rendezvous. 
If seamen knew they could rely upon liberality and kindness, 
not merely under the panic of a hostile coalition, but as the 
uniform rule of the national dealing with them, the naval con- 
scriptions of other countries need never alarm England. But if 
obstinate traditions and a miserable parsimony are allowed to 
delay the building and manning of a sufficient fleet—if the 
Government will not spend the money which the nation freely 
offers—some day it may become necessary to try whether an 
enemy on the south coast can be kept from landing by the Mar- 
tello towers and other contrivances of the last war, which the 
authorities have been diligently rehabilitating. If that resource 
should fail, the people of Kent and Sussex may be suddenly 
called upon lo sympathize with an occasion wherein fear, shame, 
flight, and ruin shall succeed to bands, streamers, cheering, and 
patriotic inebriety. 


HORSE GUARDS MANDARINS. 


Ww: are often told that the English are a practical people—so 
often that we should not recognise ourselves under any 
other description. But it must be owned that, for a practical 
people, we have a most self-denying love for impracticable 
theories. It is astonishing through how many extravagances a 
clique of theorists can drag the practical English people, if they 
have only a genuine abuse to start them. Howard convinced 
our forefathers of their sins in the matter of gaols by the horrors 
he brought to light; and ever since we have been atoning for 
them by the erection of palatial prisons, in which felons are 
etted and fattened, cleaned and combed, warmed and coddled, 
ike a lady’s lapdog. But the garotters have rather rudely broken 
the spell of that delusion, and the eultus of the ideal convict is 
somewhat discredited. We have been forced to transfer our 
facile allegiance to a new set of doctrinaires. The philanthropist 
is deserted for the pedant. Salvation by examination alone is 
now the articulus stantis vel cadentis reipublice. It being 
admitted on all hands that patrons job, we have concluded, by a 
somewhat precipitate process of logic, that examinations cannot 
err. The great principle of division of labour is admitted by all 
sound thinkers; but for all the different branches of labour the 
qualification appears to be absolutely the same. Whatever a 
man wishes to do or to be in Church or State, whether he is to 
work with his hands or his head, whether he is to live by his pen 
or his sword, his only chance of a trial, his only hope of employ- 
ment, is —so far as these theorists have been able to pre- 
yvail—success in an examination principally turning on a recon- 
dite knowledge of English history, and a proficiency in Latin, 
Greek, French, and German. Even the lowest rounds of the 
social ladder are to consist of a series of testamurs. The A.A. 
degree, if it answers the expectations of its eto, will be 
the process by which the aspirant sloughs the ploughboy and 
expands into the page. Some years ago the Society of Arts 
iaknned a number of employers to sign their names to a paper 
by which they undertook to choose their footmen by this eccen- 
tric test. But it is in employments connected with the Govern- 
ment that the system has attained to its full bloom. Aptitude 
for letter-carrying is discerned by an examination in arithmetic. 
Parliamentary ayy are selected according to their pro- 
ficiency in Greek. Excisemen are made to prepare themselves 
for their duties by a study of the tenets of the Lollards. The 
touchstone by which the model clerk for the Colonial Office is 
discovered is his knowledge of the “ dates, names of commanders, 


and political results of the battles of Rocroy, Nancy, Pavia, 
Lutzen, Fontenoy, and Jena.” The man whose quick hand and 
firm will are to control the fickle millions on the Indus and 
the Ganges is chosen for his familiarity with early German lite- 
rature ; and the soldiers on whose powers of physical endurance, 
quickness of decision, and aptitude for governing men, the main- 
tenance of our Empire may at any moment depend, are, before 
they are allowed to bear the Queen’s commission, scrupulously 
examined in their ability to compose Greek iambics. 

It is not to be wondered at that this crowning absurdity has 
at last called forth some resistance. Old officers, who know what 
a small share mere book-learning bears in the composition of a 
good soldier, and how many complicated qualities of body and 
mind military excellence demands, cannot stand by quietly and 
see the Horse Guards turned into a literary institute. Among 
other protesters, Lord de Ros, who will not be accused of any 
undue depreciation of literature, has published a pamphlet in 
which the absurdities of the system are very briefly but very 
pointedly brought out. He gives a selection from the list of 
questions that were put last December to candidates for admis- 
sion to the army or to Sandhurst. The examiners have certain! 
formed very singular ideas both of a boy’s powers and an officer's 
requirements. A boy of fourteen, applying for admission to a mili- 
tary school, is first asked to define the expression, ‘‘ Great Revo- 
lution Families”—a piece of information which no doubt would 
be of inestimable value in the field, but to which we candidly own 
we should be very much puzzled to give an answer. Does it mean 
the families of William’s Dutch adherents, like the Bentincks? 
or the great Whig families—Pelham, Russell, and Fox, which had 
nothing to do with the Revolution? Or does it mean the descen- 
dants of the real actors in the Revolution—Sunderland, Dover, 
Halifax, and Nottingham—whom no courtesy can designate as 
great families? Having solved this important question, the buddi 
Marlborough is next asked to “ illustrate the cxsura in heroic an 
iambic metre ~ 4 quotations from Homer and the tragic poets” 
—an accomplishment obviously necessary to an officer and a 
gentleman. If he fails, as he probably will, he may have the 
satisfaction of reflecting that Wellington, or Marlborough, 
or indeed any military hero that was ever heard of since the 
days of /Eschylus himself, would have been floored by a re- 
quest to make impromptu quotations from the Greek tragic 

oets. But the examiners are determined to test the encyclopedic 
eee of their victim at every point. Accordingly they 
turn to the experimental sciences, and address him in the 
following affable terms :—“ You sit before a fire and are warmed 
—how is the heat communicated to you, inasmuch as a current of 
air usually sets in towards the fire?” A very interesting sub- 
ject of contemplation for a fag who is toasting his master’s bread 
with his fingers ; but we do not see of what use it is to be ona 
campaign, unless it be to furnish materials for small talk at a 
bivouace. 

These easy trifles are merely for schoolboys. Of course, when 
we come to the examination of candidates for commissions, their 
familiarity with what the examiners look on as the essentials of 
military science ought to be much more severely scrutinized. 
Accordingly they are subjected to the following test of strategic 
proficiency :— 

For translation into Greek Iambics— 
Madam, an hour before the worshipped sun 
Peered forth the golden window of the East, &c. 

And so on for a dozen lines. The next question is still 

more exquisitely appropriate :—‘Can you explain the fact, 

that the naked hand may be passed through a stream of 
molten iron without injury?” Rather like King Charles’ 

fish. We should very much like to see the Examiners 

trying “the fact,” exactly as they have put it. But do the 

Examiners, or any of them, seriously believe either that a boy 

will be a better officer for being able to compose Greek iambics 

or play mountebank tricks with molten iron, or that he will 

ever have occasion to practise those elegant accomplishments P 

Does it never occur to them that there are natures to whom 

classical proficiency and most sorts of literary acquirement are 

utterly repulsive, but who yet are the raw material out of whom, 

in critical times, heroes are produced. There is a keenness of 
perception, a physical vigour, a steadiness of will, a power of 
acquiring the enthusiastic and devoted attachment of others, 

which is rarely combined with those special gifts of memory 

that enable a man to cram books and disgorge them at examina- 

tions—which will be wholly wanting in the battalions of mooning, 

narrow-chested, blear-eyed bookworms whom modern progress — 
will place at the head of our troops—but which, in other days, 

have produced Condés and Clives, and Murats and Suwarrows. 

Our space has forbidden us to quote a multitude of absurdities 
that may be found by the curious inquirer in the questions of 
the doctrinaires to whom the task of winnowing our armies has 
been entrusted. The gems that have been quoted scarcely 
exceed in folly those that have been left out. We will content 
ourselves wit rage in conclusion, an opinion of Sir John 
Burgoyne’s, which really contains the common sense of the 
question :— 

At a publie school will be found one set of boys who apply to their studies 
diligently, and make the greater progress in them: another set take to 
cricket, boating, fives, swimming, &. Now, of the two I should decidedly 
= the latter, as much more likely to make good officers; but these are to 

absolutely rejected for the army unless they can come up to the mark in 
matters which are of no absolute use to them in their i It may be 
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said they can be united: if so, all the better; but in an union of qualities 
why select that which is least necessary as the sole requisite for the appoint- 
ment? With every respect for literary and scientific attainments, we have a 
right to consider their positive utility for the military profession when thus 
forced upon us as a sine gud non. 

But the heavy miasma of a dominant crotchet is lying thick on 
the intelligence and common sense of Englishmen ; and till some 
great disaster has cleared the air, all attempts at argument are 
vain. 


THE WEATHERCOCK OF CARLISLE. 


i lag Carlisle weathercock has availed itself of the oppor- 
tunities afforded it by the late election crisis to expatiate 
upon the philosophy of change. Sir James Graham has given 
us a “logic” of mutability, and reduced vacillation to a science. 
“Frail in his judgment but honest in his purposes,” he has 
changed “many opinions.” ‘‘ Let any man pass > sete a public 
life as long as his, and not alter some of his views, and he may 
lead consistency, but it is at the expense of his judgment and 
fis sense.” I spin, you spin, they spin, says Sir James. All 
statesmen of any pretensions spin—only lunatics do not contra- 
dict themselves. Carlisle weathercock—proud title! Not change, 
forsooth!—why the wind changes, replies the “airy, fairy” weather- 
cock. Volatile, yet conscientious creature, gyration is its function. 
It knows it, and accordingly gyrates. It keeps its weather eye 
open and its tail for ever to the breeze. From its distinguished 
position on the spire it commands an extensive view of town and 
country, and can calculate the shadows cast by coming events. 
But, revolve as it may, who has ever seen it desert its old axis ? 
When has the faithful weathercock quitted for an hour its post? 
If not devoted to Church-rates, it is at least attached firmly to the 
church and the steeple. It was painted “ blue” in °37, and it is 
painted “blue” still. ‘I was then a reformer,” it cries, “and I 
am so now. I then fought under the ‘ Blue’ flag—I do so now.” 
Let the “Red Lion in Botchergate” sneer and shake his head. 
If the Red Lion pretends to stand up for consistency, all that Sir 
James can say is, that the Red Lion is an ass. Dry ground suc- 
ceeds morasses—grass climbs where heather grew—gas conquers 
gloom—coke and steam have annihilated time and space—all 
under the foolish Lion’s very nose. Monarchies, republics, 
tyrannies whirl before his sleepy eyes. How dare the Red Lion 
maintain, without a blush, that ‘‘ man, frail man, amid all these 
changes of nature, is to stand alone, immoveable in his opinion, 
and unaltered P” 

Occasional “ frailty” is, we shall all allow, pardonable, and 
often advantageous. But to hear it exalted to the rank of a 
law is a novel and sweet sensation. Zempora mutantur is Sir 
James’s text; nos et mutemur in illis the moral of his sermon. 
The poor Conservative ‘ Yellows” in Botchergate, who had been 
long opposed to the “ theory of circular motion” as applied to 
politics, must have been sadly crushed at the able exposition of 
the great principle of self-contradiction. Their humiliation was 
not, however, destined to rest there. The vane comes of a pro- 
lific race, and a whole household of vanes darkens the Carlisle 
horizon. In for one, in for a thousand, the electors well may 
think. Feathery uncles have aérial nephews, who must be pro- 
vided for. The honourable Member for Carlisle is no exception 
to the rule, and Mr. Lawson’s high—perhaps his highest—merit 
is that he has an uncle. His introduction to his future con- 
stituents was a striking domestic scene. The weathercocks are 
a united family. ‘* Love me, love my nephew,” cries Sir James. 
* Allow me, good friends, to present to you achip of the old 
block. Bless ye, my children; take one another, and be happy.” 
Weathercock junior, to do him justice, has at least one quali- 
fication—he moves round as easily, and does not hitch at so 
many trifles, as his older and stiffer relative. He gives the city 
of Carlisle all that Sir James Graham can offer, and gives them 
the Ballot in. Excellent and eligible descendant of an accom- 
modating line! 

And now it was that our old friend Sir James performed a 
feat unparalleled as yet in the natural history of his species. 
He made up his mind to show the world what a really well- 
educated vane could do upon a stretch. Often in the sight of 
men and angels he has accomplished prodigies of versatility ; 
but on this occasion it must be confessed that he fairly surpassed 
himself. Any one can vary with the passing wind—the thing is 
to combine the eternal truth of shifting with the opposite pheno- 
menon of standing still. Give us the weathercock that can turn 
to several points of the compass at once. Difficult as this aero- 
nautic operation may appear, Sir James, by dint of long practice, 
has done it at last. Henceforth let acrobats be dumb, and hide 
their diminished heads. Dancing on the tight-rope and 
balancing on the top of a pole are nothing to what science can 
effect for our leading statesman. Listen, ye admirers of gym- 
nastics in mid-air, to the simple tale of what a Graham has 
achieved upon the hustings at Carlisle. 

Among all the remarkable modifications which his views had 
undergone, there was one renunciation he had never made. As 
yet he was no convert to the Ballot. Pity and pardon him, 
electors of Carlisle—it is his only weakness! Old age, he slyly 
hints, stiffens the spinal marrow, and does not promote agility 
of movement. Non sum qualis eram, he sighs, with a twinkle 
in his eye; “senescence is the law of nature, and your weather- 
cock is not exempt.” There was a time in his sweet manhood’s 
prime when veering cost him no effort; but he is becoming 


rusty, and begins to think of settling down. Humorous Sir 
James! How he must have chuckled in his sleeve at the thought 
of the approaching mortification of the “ Yellows,” who were 
thus led to anticipate symptoms of decrepitude on the part of 
their veteran antagonist! Never was that antagonist in his 
sunny youth more active than at present. This self-depreciatory 
preface was but a modest prelude to the performance of the 
afternoon. Sir James is old and feeble; but unless his 
“wretched” powers fail him, he will teach the rising gene- 
ration of weathercocks what their fathers still can manage. 
He is no believer in the Ballot himself. He objects to it. 
But he knows a young gentleman that does not. armed b 
the holy influence of affection and blood, he recommends his 
— to the constituency on the ground that he is less seru- 

ulous than his poor old, honest uncle. Capital idea! Sir 
Same holds by the one view and canvasses for the other. 
“ Lawson and the Ballot” is the war-cry of this advocate of open 
voting. We defy Proteus himself to cap this. That well- 
known unstable divinity changed his form sixty times a-day ; but 
with all his exertions, we never heard that he succeeded in being 
two things at once. Sir James Graham, equally amphibious, 
but more successful, contrives to be all things to all men at one 
and the same moment. 

After this miracle of mutability, the finest passages in his elec- 
tion addresses fall flat upon our ears. the harmony of the 
meetings was not all unbroken, though the Graham family 
triumphed in the end. Some of the audience—obviously, as Sir 
James suggests, bought up by Lord Derby for the purpose— 
entertained absurd objections to electing any weatuercock what- 
soever. ‘The frequenters of the “ Red Lion” appeared upon one 
occasion on the ground in force, and chaff flew to and fro. “ Did 
her Majesty say anything about opening letters?” inquired an 
injudicious enthusiast of the name of Ismay, as, glowing with 
noble patriotism, the honourable Baronet was proposing to read 
and expound the Queen’s epistle to the nation. But outraged 
justice was soon avenged. Ismay the Audacious was ejected from 
the room, and no more allowed the privilege of listening to the 
Blue’s speeches. Thenceforth Sir James had the field all to him- 
self. He floored Lord Derby’s policy, Lord Malmesbury’s talent, 
Sir John Pakington’s honesty, his rival Mr. Hodgson’s “ French.” 
Last, not least, he floored himself by accidentally failing foul of 
his former and abandoned professions as he turned a corner in 
pursuit of that imaginary being, “the Protectionist.” But he 
was was up in a moment—off again, slashing and cutting like a 
man. In exercise like this passed the week of canvass and of nomina- 
tion. With blue trumpets blowing, blue banners flying, blue lights 
burning, Sir James Graham went to the poll. 

He was returned in triumph. The Yellows, discomfited and 
distressed, slunk back to Botchergate, and gazed with envy on 
the spectacle. For lo! the air of popular favour had wafted the 
weathercock once more to the summit of the hustings poll. 
Hanging by a thread from his tail, there, too, might be seen in 
all his glory, Weathercock the Little. It was indeed as Sir James 
had predicted—adopting in his good nature the very imagewe have 
chosen throughout the present sketch. Mr. Lawson had no reason 
to complain either of his uncle or his prophetic soul. But we 
think we may venture to assert that the top of the polling-booth 
is the highest eminence to which such weathercocks will soar 
in England. Sir James Graham may serve to show which way 
the wind is blowing at Carlisle, but statesmen that chop and 
change are not what the nation needs. A great politician, says 
a well-known writer, is like an able charioteer, who follows 
behind his steeds, but he guides them while he follows. We 
want a man tolead, not to be led. Thestatesman who is to drive 
our political coach must not be one who stops at every corner, 
gets down, and asks the horses which turning they would like to 
take. After perusing the election speeches of most of our lead- 
ing men, we are, alas! too often compelled to exclaim, ‘* We will 
not have this man to reign over us.” Sir James Graham has 
long forfeited well-nigh all his chance of power. His late 
harangues have not increased what little yet was left. All that 
he has done is to give out speeches characterised by consider- 
able fun, by great brilliancy, and, we fear, by a greater want of 
principle. 


A HOLIDAY AMONG THE LAKES. 


A HOLIDAY among the Lakes—far from the smoke and din 
and wear and tear of London! There is health in the very 
thought, and body and mind grow strong by anticipation. On 
the 15th of April we started—reading at intervals, watching 
the landscape, the clouds, and the blue sky between them, and 
listening to a sanctified Bolton manufacturer, who would per- 
sist in singing hymns, and in whistling hymn-tunes when his 
larynx was weary. The cold augmented sensibly as we sped 
northwards, and the vegetation seemed much less forward a 
that which we had left behind. In the month of January, the 
same temperature reigns from the English Channel to the Shet- 
land Isles. The isothermal lines then run north and south, 
through England and Scotland ; this equalization being effected 
by the gulf-stream which washes our northern shores. But it is 
only in mid-winter that this effect is produced. At midsummer 
the isothermals run sensibly east and west, the influence of the 

ulf-stream being then masked by the more potent influence of 

titude. In the month of April the latter influence also tells, 
and the further we travel northward the colder it grows. 
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On the morning of the 16th, while a sunny gleam shed itself 
over woods, and hills, and water, we pushed from the shore of 
the lake at Windermere village, and rowed towards Ambleside. 
But nature is fond of quick mutations amid the mountains—the 
“gleam” vanished, and an angry scowl from the clouds blackened 
the water. Our prudent oarsman suggested the propriety of 
making for the land. Two of us, therefore, quitted the boat, 
while a third doubled a cape and took us in again in a sheltered 
bay, at the opposite promontory of which we again landed and 
watched the storm for nearly half anhour. The little lake looked 

uite grand in its anger; the wavelets rose and sputtered, and 
shook their little manes, as if in mimicry of those of the ocean; 
while their crests were doubly white by contrast with the unil- 
lumined water. Large snow-flakes scudded horizontally through 
the air as if deprived of all tendency to fall towards the earth ; and 
these were succeeded by a light hail, which became ever feebler, 
until at length the wind sank, and the heavens unfolding them- 
selves like a blue banner in the north invited us to proceed. 

So much for the esthetics of the scene—let us now look at 
its science. The whiteness of the crests of waves is known to be 
due to the air entrapped and broken up in the water when the 
summit of the wave falls over. The ‘“murmurous” sound of 
waves is mainly due to the rupture of the air bubbles thus 
formed. The rippling sound of streams is due to the same cause ; 
where a ripple is heard bubbles may always be detected. With 
regard to the billows themselves, everybody knows that the 
advance of a wave is the advance of a form merely ; the water 
which composes a wave at any instant does not move forward. 
A waterfowl, for example, on the crest of a billow, is not borne 
onwards, but has apparently an up-and-down motion imparted 
to it as the waves pass under it. In reality, however, the motion 
is not up and down. The fowl is carried round, as if upon the 
circumference of a wheel; it describes a curve more or less 
approaching toa circle, and every individual particle of water 
which constitutes the wave does the same. But experiment has 
proved that small waves propagate their motion downward 
through a depth 350 times their own height. Assuming, then, 
that the waves of Windermere on the day in question were two 
feet high—which is a moderate estimate—they would probably be 
capable of producing a motion similar to their own at a depth of 
twice 350 or 7oofeet. Butthe greatestdepth of Windermere is only 
270 feet ; so there is little doubt that the whole lake was agitated 
to its bottom. We are therefore warranted in concluding that, 
while the storm continued, all the particles of water which the 
lake contained were running round in circles. And they could 
do this without any confused jostling, because their revolutions 
were successive—one particle communicating its motion to an- 
other, and accepting, in turn, from a neighbouring particle, an 
equivalent for what it had lost. Such is the rhythmic dance of 
atoms—such the soft circling of liquid wheels—which a gust of 
wind can call into action ! 

At Ambleside two of us landed, and bidding the third good- 
bye, we walked through the little town, and visited the now-for- 
saken nest of Wordsworth, at Rydal Mount. The odour of poetr 
seemed to hang round every shrub and seat and grassy knoll. 
Thence to Grasmere, where we spent a quarter of an hour by the 
poet’s grave. A clear streamlet ripples near him, a few trees rustle 
their branches overhead, and a slab of dark slate, which might 
be purchased fog five shillings at the quarry’s mouth, bears the 
name of William Wordsworth, and marks the poet’s place of rest. 
Our object that day was to scale Helvellyn; and diverging from 
the Keswick road a little beyond Grasmere, we ascended a gorge 
to the right, Griseldale Tarn being our first landmark. At some 
distance in front of us was a barrier stretching quite across the 
ravine, and over its centre a white cataract fell. We Hr Ag ee that 
the tarn must lie behind the dam, but on mounting the latter we 
found at the other side a grassy basin, which might have been 
the mould of a tarn in ages past. It was clasped round by hills, 
and the air was so calm, and the sun so warm, that a local 
summer seemed to reign there, while ice and winter ruled the 
heights around. A higher barrier was stil] in front of us, and 
here we encountered the keen greeting of the north wind. The 
snow at the summit had been melted and recongealed, so as to 
form masses of solid ice. The same process had taken place along 
the entire slope which we now descended—the liquified snow 
seemed caught in the act of trickling down, and was frozen to 
mimic glaciers upon the mountain side. All the summits round 
us were white, and it required no great stretch of imagination to 
fancy ourselves in the heart of the Alps. Griseldale Tarn was 
now before us, dark and lonely. We passed it, and assailed Hel- 
vellyn at the end of a long ridge which juts southwards from the 
mountain. We were soon above the snow line, and found the 
top of the ridge thickly covered. As we walked towards the 
summit, the mountain fell precipitously to our right, and along 
its tortuous edge ran a beautiful snow cornice, bending gracefully 
in and out so as to suit the indentations and protuberances of the 
mountain. The north darkened as we advanced; and dense 
cumuli continued to overlap each other, waxing ever gloomier, until 
at length, in one direction, the blackness of a starless midnight met 
the gaze. The northern mountains, raised by an optical illusion 
to far beyond their usual heights, projected their blackened forms 
against a ghastly neutral tint which lay behind them. A keen 
wind now swept over the mountain, and augmented in strength as 
the blackness drew near. The cold was intense, and seemed 
to split and scarify the skin of the face. The storm for a time 
seemed divided by the mountain, advancing right and left, and 


pouring its frozen contents into the flanking valleys; but minute 
erystals of snow, flying through the air with arrowy velocity, 
at length began to hit us. These quickly thickened to ro 
flakes, and we were soon amid the densest gloom, battered by 
blinding meteor. Here was surely an antithesis to the heavy 
air of a London laboratory. The wind entered our clothes, and 
seemed to search our fibres through and through. We felt the 
contrast and enjoyed it :— 

There was freshness in the mountain air, 

And life that sleepy ease could never hope to share. 


The gloom gradually diminished as we advanced, the descend- 
ing snow dwindled to a feeble hail, the wind lowered, and finally 
we emerged north of the storm, with an unclouded heaven above 
us, and the most perfect calm around. 

It was a day of wondrous atmospheric effects—indeed, we had 
scarcely seen anything grander among the Alps themselves. 
The successive snow storms resembled a series of undulations. 
There was first a rush, then a lull, then another rush—the middle 
point between two rushes being absolutely without motion, as if 
each storm, like an elastic ball striking upon another of equal 
mass, had yielded up its entire motion to the neighbouring air 
and come itself to rest. The motion, however, was a true trans- 
lation, as testified by the snow driving past us from its birthplace 
in the north. The snow was indeed an admirable indicator of 
the state of the atmosphere at a distance. Right and left of 
Helvellyn it fell copiously, and as it descended it was drawn 
into long vertical strie, which again grouped themselves into 
distinct columns which brushed with their ends the mountain 
sides. The effect of friction was well shown. The lower portions 
of the snow columns were retarded by the earth, while their upper 
portions moved forward coleepodel ; and the consequence was, 
that when the columns were seen at right angles to their line of 
march, they leaned forward. Storms have been predicted by the 
barometer hours before they were felt, and these leaning strie 
furnish us with a key to the phenomenon. The whirl of a 
cyclone, for example, which seubet high into the atmosphere, 
may be active in the air vertically over a place, and thus affect 
the barometer long before the base of the cyclone, which is held 
back by friction, has reached the same locality. 


The summit was now at hand. Upon the highest point a mound 
of stones is erected, which bears the weathered stump of a - 
staff once used as a signal by the Ordnance surveyors. North- 
ward the mound was backed b snow, but on its south side were 
warm rock and brown sunny Soe Here one of us lay down 
while the other descended to inspect Striding Edge and the Red 
Tarn. The western face of the mountain is wild and grand, 
presenting the appearance of a vast crater, the centre of which 
is now oceupied by the tarn, while Swirl Zdge on one side, and 
Striding Edge on the other, resemble ridges of scorie which had 
been ejected from the crater at some distant date. Swirl Edge 
expands at its extremity, and thrusts forward the bold buttress 
of Catchedecam. The setting of Scott’s poem was all there, 
except “the eagle.” With regard to the Edge which proved 
fatal to Mr. Gough, it is by no means formidable-looking to a 

ractised mountaineer. In foggy weather it might perhaps be 

ifficult, but under ordinary circumstances a second or third-rate 
climber, with his muscles in good condition, would be quite safe 
among its crags. But it might be otherwise with an exhausted 
man; and there is scarcely anything more bewildering, or 
which robs with greater certainty the heart of hope and the 
limbs of energy, than a snow storm amid the difficulties of a 
mountain. After long battling, a dull apathy seizes the climber; 
he longs for rest, an Lym lies down; an irresistible drowsi- 
ness assails his numbed faculties—he falls asleep, hoping perhaps 
to — again, but it proves to be the sleep “ which knows no 
waking.” 

While we remained upon the summit, the north again blackened. 
No shelter was near save the mound of stones, and here we 
resolved to’remain and witness the storm. Dancing for ten 
minutes upon the shingle, we warmed our wet feet ; and when the 
north sent its squalls upon us we betook ourselves to our shelter. 
The wind was furious, and the air all thick with the flying snow. 
Looked at against a brighter portion of the clouds, the flakes 
seemed like a multitudinous flight of insects. Added to the 
snow of the clouds was the snow of the mountain, which was 
tossed hither and thither, twirled round and round, and carried 
forward in cloudy masses which reminded one of the stalking 
sand columns of Sahara. The play of the wind, like the chant 
of a High Mass which we once heard, was elevating for a time, but 
like the latter it lasted too long, and we wished to see the end of 
it. At 5 p.m. it lulled for a moment, and we set out; but the 
end of the storm contained its chief energy. It caught us on a 
plateau where the snow lay deep, and shook us furiously. At 
times we had to incline our bodies considerably from the per- 
pendicular to counteract the atmospheric thrust ; while the sudden 
withdrawal of the resistance often caused us to stagger. There 
was something suggestive of madness in the demeanour of the 
wind—a wild unreasoning fury, like that of a woman with 
strong feelings, ‘and little intellect to guard them. The frozen 
crust which here overlaid the snow was torn up, and the softer 
stuff beneath was whirled round us and dashed against us as if 
urged by personal hate. This exacerbation ended, the storm 
lulled again, the sun appeared on the western slope of heaven, and 
we scampered down the face of the mountain to the Keswick 
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Between Legberthwaite and Keswick we were again assailed 
by a snow-storm, which continued for an hour. Evening now 
drew near, and the West brightened and kindled, till at length 
‘the clouds that floated there burned with the hue of a carmine- 
coloured flame. Behind us was Helvellyn, and the aspect of the 
mountain for a time had in it more of heaven than of earth. The 
sky above it was of a pale ethereal hue, but the mountain seemed 
to be changed to something of a similar essence. It rose, light, 
airy, and unsubstantial, as if it could tremble in unison with ever 
thrill of the ether above it. The appearance was quite magical, 
and is by no means common; for during a subsequent excursion 
of five days we never saw it once. As evening advanced, and the 
sun’s beams had to traverse more and more of the atmosphere, 
the redness of the illumination angmented. A last snow shower 
moved with its trailing hair along the sides of Blencathra and 
through the adjacent valleys. The sun had just set for us, but the 
evening glow fell upon the descending shower, and produced an 
extraordinary effect. The air became more calm, and the west 
for a time more beautiful. The sun himself, exciting evaporation 
and disturbing the thermic equilibrium of the air, was no doubt 
the cause of the squalls and storms which we had encountered 
during the day. After his withdrawal peace was proclaimed, and 
the tinted clouds hung in the west with scarcely sensible 
motion. One by one their glories faded; the bloom of the 
transmitted light was gradually replaced by the reflection from 
the sky; and the floating masses at length lay dead and ghastly 
in the cold grey air. 


LOCUTUS BOS. 


At a time when grave calamities are threatening to chastise a 
sinful generation, prodigies and omens of impending evil 
are never wanting. In one crisis of the fate of Rome an ox was 
suddenly gifted with human speech. In another extreme peril 
of the same imperial city, Proteus, says the poet, led his watery 
flock to pasture on the mountain tops. This week has witnessed 
in our own landa marvel of equally alarming character. One of 
that same flock of Proteus now feeds daily by St. James’s church, 
and almost within hearing of the club-houses it uses the articulate 
speech of man. Surely it is in good season that— 


Portents and miracles impeach 
Our sloth, the dumb our duties teach. 


And when even a monster of the deep has been moved to ery, 
“ Papa, mamma,” shall not every British tongue vow unalterable 
attachment to fatherland? How the Cabinet received the 
announcement of this rodigy we do not know. The well-known 
patriotism of Lord Derby, however, warrants the conclusion 
that a Council of Ministers was called immediately. For a 
brief time, we should suppose, the study of election returns 
was laid aside, and calculations of the strength of the land and 
sea forces of the country took their place. That noble abnega- 
tion of the Premier’s self which Mr. Sotheron Estcourt, since he 
became Home Secretary, has been principally engaged in contem- 
plating, manifested itself, we do not doubt, to the utter absorption 
of the remaining faculties of that worthy Minister. The comfortable 
address of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to his constituents 

roduced, we are told, but a small degree of confidence on the 
Brock Exchange. The City correspondents of our daily contem- 
poraries were imperfectly informed as to the causes of this sin- 
Swed incredulity. The reason of it was that not only had Mr. 

israeli spoken at Aylesbury, but also a Seal had found a 
human tongue in Piccadilly. Tt is vain to say that the policy of 
France and Russia is perfectly simple and straightforward. For 


‘our part, we do not say that Prince Gortschakoff does not speak 


the truth, and we do not say hedoes. But this we do say—that 


‘when ‘‘a talking and performing fish” has appeared in the heart 


of London, we can only regard it as a warning sent by Neptune 
against the supineness of Government in meeting the designs of 
‘Abeclutism against his favourite island, the abode of freedom, 
and the destined retirement of his august self whenever he shall 
imitate other monarchs by relinquishing his high office. 

The “ talking and performing fish” is not, however, a mere 
barren portent, but shall be turned to lucrative account by 
those who guide its wanderings upon earth. If Barnum had 


‘lived in ancient Rome, he would have offered a handsome price 


for the speaking ox, and would have cleared a profit upon the 
transaction. The comet of last autumn supplied industrious scribes 
with matter for many a paragraph, and if the last trumpet were to 
begin to sound, the first impulse of “our own reporter” would be to 
take out his note-book, and jot down ideas for a stirring article. 
The enterprising proprietor of the fish probably seeks for his 
well-taught pupil that place in the thoughts of good society 
which was occupied last season by the horse-taming feats of 
Mr: Rarey. Over many dinner-tables the question was gravely 
mooted whether it was chemistry, or electricity, or ventriloquism, 
or downright dealing with the Devil that had vanquished Cruiser. 
Speculation may range just as widely over the possible agencies 
that have been lnisheved in teaching a fish to speak. ‘Before 
long, perhaps, we shall hear of a class of ladies and gentlemen of 
the first fashion receiving instruction in the art of taming scals. 
But between knowing how a thing is done, and doing it oneself, 
there is usually a wide difference. Mr. Rarey’s pupils, we ap- 
—— paid their money to become able to break horses, but 
earned, to their disappointment, that some other qualifications 
besides the possession of ten pounds were necessary in order to 


profit by what they saw. But a newly-caught seal would not, 
we should think, prove anything like such an ugly customer as 
Cruiser, and therefore people who have a good deal of spare 
time and money may very easily do worse than study how a fish 
may be taught good manners. It is encouraging to learn, as 
we do from an advertisement, that the educated seal possesses a 
sagacity bordering on the domain of reason. The specimen now 
exhibiting in Piccadilly is also stated to understand conversation 
thoroughly. Why should not such a gifted creature display its 
talents in some nobler sphere? We should say that a naval 
lordship of the Admiralty would be exactly the place to suit it. 
The organs which can enunciate “ Papa” might probably learn 
to produce a very effective “Hear, hear” when the First Lord 
answers troublesome questions about the fleet ; and of course the 
marine experience that might thus be brought into the House 
would exactly supply the want of which Sir John Pakington has 
so forcibly complained. The ceremony of kissing hands is prac- 
tised daily to amuse visitors, and a fish out of water is by no 
means an uncommon spectacle among newly-made officials at a 
Royal levée. 


Following the example of other aspirants to public favour, 
“the performing fish” has solicited the suffrages of the great 
—— towns before challenging the criticism of the capital. 

e have had the advantage of perusing a collection of extracts 
from local newspapers as a guide to our own judgment on a 
problem that calls for the special knowledge at once of the 
naturalist and of the familiar visitor of the green-room. 
The Liverpool Herald began with incredulity, and was con- 
verted into eloquent admiration. The creature had been 
artfully described by its proprietor as a “sea lion,” and also as 
a “marine tiger ;” but our acuteness speedily 
detected that it was a seal. So much appeared clear; but how 
could a child of the deep exhibit such great intelligence and 
docility ? It is not perhaps altogether complimentary to Liver- 
pool to find so much difficulty in believing that one whose home is 
in or on the sea should be eapable of sense and smoothness. We 
had thought that the animal called ‘a sea-lawyer” was a familiar 
although by no means popular character in the commercial 
navy. Merchant captains, we believe, would describe that phe- 
nomenon as “ better known than trusted” by those who have to 
manaship. Besides, we have read somewhere that they that 
go down to the sea in ships have a special aptitude for one of the 
highest efforts of intelligence. But let us hear from the Herald 
a description of what is called in the religious world its “ expe- 
riences’ during the progress of conversion. ‘“ For the purpose 
of exposing what we considered to be a wretched imposition, we 
entered the exhibition-room.” One of the highest functions of 
the British journalist could not, we are persuaded, be placed in 
abler or more uncompromising hands. But great is the force of 
truth. Our contemporary paid several visits to the prodigy ; and 
before he had formed his mature conclusions, the Earl of Sefton, 
and numerous M.P.’s and other local magnates, had also 
visited it, and ‘ quite a sensation” had been created in the town of 
Liverpool. From week to week the gentility of the com- 
om increased, and the enthusiasm of the Herald rose in 
ike proportion. ‘The sea-lion really speaks, and it all but 
reasons. But still it does appear incomprehensible to one who 
knows Liverpool, “ that an amphibious creature can understand 
what is said to it.” Giants, dwarfs, and other#tbortions can be 
accounted for by reference to natural causes; but that a seal, 
brought up at sea, should approach to the intelligence of a dog 
who has alwayslived on land, it is difficult for one who hasobserved 
what sailors are to believe. But however, the Earl of Sefton is 
on the side of faith; and in the end faith carries it. And this 
wonder of the ocean is not only sensible, but elegant—a compli- 
ment which all sons of Neptune who venture upon dry land do 
not perhaps deserve. ‘The easy manner in which it raises its 
huge body to an upright position is not the least of its attractions.” 


At Manchester we suppose people do not see quite so much of 
sailors, and therefore do not encounter equal obstacles in con- 
vincing themselves that salt-water is not necessarily fatal to the 
growth of sense. The Guardian regards the talking and per- 
forming merely as proofs of that great intelligence and doch 
which Cuvier and Pliny have united in attributing to the seal. 
For our own part, we may borrow the expression of the tailor 
who was taken to view the gigantic cabbage. “It was nothing 
to what he had witnessed within his own experience.” Take, for 
example, that ferocious animal, the demagogue, find hima seat in 
the House of Commons, and introduce him into the best Whig 
society. The docility of the creature, and his rapid improve- 
ment in manners and appearance, will surprise those who have 
known him in his unreclaimed state. With time and patience he 
may even become capable of raising himself without awkwardness 
upon his hind legs. And what is the simple principle upon 
which all tamers alike of marine tigers, vicious stallions, and 
rabid patriots proceed? Does not everything depend upon the 
judicious withholding of the monster's grub, and upon the timely 
application of the stick to his hirsute carcass? Borrowing again 
from the Liverpool Heraid, we may say of all these savage 
animals that their intelligence is displayed by their eyes, with 
which they fellow their keepers in whatever direction they may 
be moving. In the case of the seal, this intelligence may be 
observed in its highest manifestation whenever the exhibitor’s 
movements take the direction of the cupboard where the fish 


| upon which it feeds is kept. The mystery which so long per- 
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plexed the Herald is really no mystery at all. The seal was 
starved, fed, chidden, thrashed, and coaxed by turns. But if the 
wonder is small, the truth of the exhibition is as complete as has 
been represented. This is not, like a merman once exhibited in 
the metropolis, really an Irishman in masquerade. There is no 
danger that the exhibition will be spoiled by an untimel 
fraternization on the part of ebullient natives of the sister island. 
But we must say, for ourselves, that we expect to witness stranger 
things next month in Parliament. Ministerial trainers of newly- 
caught members will be seen pointing significantly towards the 
office where the good things are kept. Invitations to balls and 
dinners will be bestowed, sparingly upon the untried, and libe- 
rally upon those who show intelligence and docility, and will be 
sternly refused to the intractable. Speaking metaphorically, 
the wonders that may be worked by the skilful management of 
grub and stick have by no means been exhausted by the teachers 
of the talking seal. 


THE NEW SOCIETY OF WATER-COLOURS. 


HE exhibition of the New Society of Water-Colour Painting 
seems to be more equal in character this year than has 
usually been the case. The average is higher, while there are, 
ag s, fewer works of surpassing excellence. In former years 
r. Bennett and Mr. M‘Kewan generally distanced all com- 
petitors in landscape painting; but whether they have retro- 
graded, or other exhibitors have advanced, they certainly do not 
any longer maintain their old pre-eminence. Mr. Bennett had 
several years ago attained to a degree of perfection in represent- 
ing the peculiar growth of different kinds of trees which left 
little or nothing to be desired. His chief defect was that he 
paid too little attention to the massing of light and shade, and 
that his drawings had too much the look of mere studies instead 
‘of complete pictures. These defects he appears to have endea- 
voured to amend ; and there is this year a more decided attempt 
at the infusion of sentiment and variety than we remember to 
have ever before observed in his works. On the other hand, he 
seems to be in danger of falling into a mannered style of colour- 
ing and execution. Instead of trusting to the command of brush 
obtained by long practice, he has gradually adopted a stiffer 
and more constrained touch; and although he may render 
some of the niceties of foliage more accurately in conse- 
quence, the gain is hardly an adequate compensation for the 
want of flow and ease which has resulted. The tempta- 
tion to err in this direction is, to a painter who has made 
the character of foliage his especial study, both natural and 
great. However satisfactorily to the eye of a cursory spec- 
tator the peculiarities of the oak, the elm, or the beech may 
seem to have been depicted in a landscape, the artist who has 
faithfully studied nature knows well that the best of such re- 
presentations is utterly inadequate and conventional. It is hard 
to be compelled to admit that art can go no further. The un- 
fathomable intricacy of nature lures on the artist like the song 
of the Siren, and it seems almost pusillanimous to turn away in 
despair from the task thus presented, as it were, in mockery of 
his powers. Yet the effort is suicidal. Do what it will, art 
cannot be nature. A compromise is all that can be effected. 
Some details must be sacrificed that the sentiment of freedom 
and ease may be partially retained—some evidence of effort must 
be endured, lest the beauty of the details be wholly lost. Mr. 
Bennett has always had a slight tendency to dwell too much 
upon minutia, and the tendency has increased rather than 
diminished. His style, instead of acquiring vigour and flow, has 
become, if anything, more cramped than formerly. In the treat- 
ment of a foreground this matters little, for there the details 
are necessarily conspicuous. It is in distant masses of foliage 
that he fails. Instead of employing broad wet touches in the 
first instance, he appears to have adopted the fatal practice of 
trusting to subsequent washings and rubbings to produce the 
requisite breadth of effect, as may be seen in his “ Greta, 
Yorkshire” (104), and ‘“‘ Tees and Mortram Tower” (204). 

Yet though Mr. Bennett’s manipulation is not always quite 
such as might be desired, he is, it must be admitted, without a 
rival when he does himself full justice in a forest scene; and it 
would puzzle the most captious critic to find a fault in the colour- 
ing or execution of “ Hardwick Park,” &c. (254). It has indeed 
been frequently objected that he has repeated such subjects too 
often ; but we confess that we should feel little disposition to 

uarrel with his repetitions if they were all as good as this. To 
the charge of positive inaccuracy he seldom lays himself open, 
but in two instances in the present exhibition there appears to 
be a slight departure from truth. In the first place, an unpleas- 
ing discordance is produced in his “ Kilchurn Castle” (35), b 
the combination of a landscape bathed in yellow light with clouds 
utterly unaffected by atmospheric colouring—an error against 
which, in most of his drawings, no one could be more upon his 
guard than Mr. Bennett; and in the second place, the pure blue 
line of distance introduced into his “Sunset on the Tees” (65), 
seems to be irreconcileable with the crimson sky. 

A few years ago, Mr. Bennett’s and Mr. M‘Kewan’s styles 
presented so close a resemblance that it was sometimes difficult 
to distinguish between them without a reference to the catalogue. 
Time has, however, widened the interval, and there are now no 
two landscape-painters who offer a more decided contrast. Mr. 
Bennett, except when he introduces a sunset, has rarely departed 


ns which he employed when he first 
rose into eminence. Mr. M‘Kewan’s colouring, on the other 
hand, has each succeeding year become more ambitious; and if 
he has not over-stepped, he has certainly reached the extreme 
limits which good taste prescribes. That he is wise to vary his 
subjects, and to forsake the rocky bed of the Lynn for the more 
striking scenery of the East, we do not doubt. Even if not 
equally successful, he will gain by the extended experience thus 
obtained. It is not, however, in his Oriental scenes alone that 
he manifests his growing taste for gaudy colouring. It is indulged 
to the utmost even in his Scotch and English views ; and in some 
cases—for instance, in the patches of blue on the “ Mountain 
Road,” &c. (216)—the caprice of the eye seems to have been alone 
consulted. Wherever this tendency is kept in due restraint his 
colouring is rich and harmonious, and he has long been as 
unrivalled in his rocks and running water as Mr. Bennett in his 
oak-trees and forest-glades. 
Mr. 8. Cook exhibits, we believe, only three drawings this 
year, but these three are among the best inthe room. Mr. Philp 
so closely resembles Mr. Cook, but is at the same time so de- 
cidedly his inferior, that it is instructive to note the points on 
which they differ. The first and most obvious of these is in 
mechanical qualities. Mr. Cook’s colours are laid on with greater 
smoothness and accuracy, his touch is neater, and his paper does 
not, as is frequently the case with Mr. Philp, become woolly and 
obtrusive. This perfect manipulation, and the power which it 
confers of combining accuracy with ease and softness, is in itself 
a great merit; but it is not the only respect in which Mr. Cook 
is decidedly superior. His pre-eminence is manifested not less 
indisputably in the important matter of a sense of colour—a quality 
which is perhaps more essential for the satisfactory representa- 
tion of sunsets, such as both artists affect, than for any other kind 
of effect. The difficulty in such cases does not lie in the lighted 
portions, but in the shadows ; and so delicate are the variations of 
colour and intensity which these latter exhibit, as almost to baffle 
the scrutiny of the most experienced eye. The fundamental and 
most important law, however, with regard to them, is quite 
certain—viz., that the nearer they are to the spectator, the 
darker and more negative in character they are; while, in pro- 
portion to their distance, they display an increase in positive 
atmospheric tone. This is a necessary and not a merely empi- 
rical law, and may consequently be applied to test an artist’s 
accuracy. The faithful observance of this law is one respect in 
which Mr. Cook is decidedly superior to Mr. Philp. The latter 
constantly disfigures his landscapes by the introduction of heavy 
black shadows in the distance which utterly destroy the requisite 
aerial perspective; while, in the works of the former, the most 
admirable care and refinement is displayed in the gradual sub- 
stitution of colour and transparency for blackness and opacity. 
For the exact shade of blue or purple towards which shadows 
should tend, we believe that no rules can be given. It is a 
matter which must be left to the perceptions of the artist. A 
picture can no more be painted by rule than a poem can be 
composed. The logic and the grammar alone admit of definition. 
Although, however, it is impossible to lay down rules upon such 
questions, it is possible to indicate the influences which operate 
in their decision ; and as it is by keeping these in mind that an 
artist is most likely to be successful, we will endeavour briefly 
to analyse them. When an object is partially lighted by the 
rays of the sun, the first and most obvious result 1s simply the 
contrast of positive and negative—of more and less colour in 
the parts thus affected. The atmosphere has, however, a con- 
stant tendency to impart a blue tint, and this in the shaded 
arts becomes more conspicuous than would otherwise 
the case, from the contrast which the sunlit portions 
offer. This blue tint, again, though forced into relief by the 
sunlight, is itself modified by it, inasmuch as the glow imparted 
to the atmosphere conflicts with the ordinary and invariable 
tendency to blueness, changing what would otherwise be blue 
in some cases to purple, in others to green. It is clear, therefore, 
that the colour of aolabee is in fact a balance of different ten- 
dencies, of which some may be stronger in one case and others 
in another. If we take as an example a square red building, with 
one side lighted by the sun and another side in shadow, the 
artist will have to determine, first, how far the local red is lost 
in the shade, and secondly, how far the red thus subdued is further 
modified by the influence of the intervening medium—this in- 
fluence being itself twofold, and composed partly of the ordinary 
atmospheric blue, and partly of the particular glow imparted 
by the sun’s rays according to the state of the air and the period 
of the day. The point to be decided is in fact so subtle as almost, 
if not quite, to transcend the powers of the most discriminating 
eye; and an artist is reduced to employ such shadows as expe- 
rience has taught him will look right rather than actually copy the 
evanescent hues of nature. This seems at first to be a dangerous 
acknowledgment, and to favour the indolent and pernicious habit 
of colouring from fancy rather than copying nature. Such, 
however, is not the legitimate conclusion ; for although the artist 
who sits down with brush and colour ready to achieve 
the apparently simple task of imitating the exact hue 
of the shadow upon some object before him will find 
that it seems to change, chameleon-like, as he gazes, and to 
assume almost at his will a brown, a blue, a purple tint, while 
each colour which he employs seems in turn far too exclusive 
and partial, yet it is calt y such patient observation and in- 
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vestigation that he can become competent to solve the problem, 
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and justly venture to assume that the colours which satisfy his 
eye in his painting must be right, and those which displease him 
must be wrong. As regards this, perhaps the most difficult 
matter in painting, Mr. Philp has still much to learn, but it 
would be unfair to conclude without admitting that his defects 
are not of an obtrusive nature, and that his views are distin- 
guished by ease, good taste, and sentiment. 

We must gene over Messrs. Whymper, D’Egville, Fahey, and 
some other landscapists of considerable excellence, and notice 
rather briefly the few compositions of figures which seem most 
worthy of comment. Of these, Mr. Corbould’s “ Dream of Fair 
Women” is by far the most conspicuous. It has been frequently 
said, that Mr. Corbould is unwise to paint in water-colour, and 
that, by bestowing a less amount of i upon oils, he might 
obtain results as striking and more permanent. We must admit, 
however, that this appears to us to be singularly untrue. If there 
is any merit in ae such as this “ Dream of Fair Women,” it 
resides solely in the extraordinary combination of delicacy and 
depth of colouring which can be reached with water-colours, and 
if Mtr. Corbould had been rash enough to undertake his task in 
oil-colours he would in all probability have failed most signally. 
As it is, he must extort a kind of grudging admiration from 

We say a grudging admiration, because the general 
conception of the work seems to us to be as bad as can be 
well imagined. The figures of Iphigenia and Helen are 
indeed graceful, and their faces pretty ; though even here an 
obvious point has been missed, as Iphigenia should have had some- 
thing of the dress and air of a sacrificial victim, and have thus 
contrasted with Helen; but, apart from the prettiness of these 
two figures, nothing can be conceived more bald and disjointed 
than the whole composition. All the heroines of Mr. Tennyson's 

m, with the exception of her “who held in her last trance 

er murdered father’s head,” are represented, but with as little 
attempt at arrangement as if they had been shaken out of a bag; 
and Cleopatra, the most prominent of them, is unutterably 
vulgar and commonplace. ss ambitious, but far more worthy 
of a true artist, are Mr. L. Haghe’s “Cromwell” (53), and 
“ Emeute at Louvain” (61). The accurate drawing, the depth 
and delicacy of colouring which distinguish them, entitle these 
works to a very high rank, while they do not convey the impres- 
sion of a trick, like Mr. Corbould’s ‘“‘ Dream.” The chief defect 
in the ‘“‘Cromwell”’ is, curiously enough, that it is painted, in one 
a not wisely, but too well.. The subject is the scene from Sir 

. Scott’s Woodstock, in which Cromwell accidentally comes 
upon the portrait of Charles. Mr. Haghe has neglected to 
maintain as great an interval between the supposed portrait and 
his copy as necessarily occurs between a real human figure and 
a painting; and the result is that the Charles looks very nearly 
as lifelike as the Cromwell, and stands out from the frame like a 
solid figure. 


THE ITALIAN OPERA, DRURY-LANE. 


MONG the minor evils consequent upon Lord Derby’s ill- 
judged ee to the country is the injurious effect which it 
must necessarily have produced upon the various public amuse- 
ments of the metropolis. Just at the time when the London 
season was beginning, after having been already somewhat 
retarded by an unusually late Easter—when the theatres were all 
ready with their new pieces, and the newspaper columns were 
fast filling with advertisements of concerts—when the numerous 
exhibitions of pictures and the rival Opera-houses were opening 
out their attractions to the public—there came this ill-timed 
dissolution, and the nucleus of the fashionable world was scattered 
far and wide throughout the country. As for those whose home 
is fixed in town all the year round, whose means will neither 
rmit them to exchange the stifling heat of a London August 
For the fresh breezes of a Scotch moor, nor to escape from the 
yellow fogs of a London November to the healthy recreations of 
a country house, it is not to be supposed that it is with such as 
these that either artist or musician can find a ready market for 
his productions. Pictures and opera-stalls cannot, as a rule, be 
regarded as ‘“‘ middle-class” luxuries. We fear, moreover, that 
the depressing effect of the general election will not end when 
Parliament reassembles. The expenses of a contested election 
will in many cases be sure to have absorbed much of the capital 
which might otherwise have gone to the support of some or other 
of our numerous public entertainments. Then, again, there are 
litical troubles. The prospect of war prices and gloomy 
Srobodings of additional taxation all tend to make people more 
reluctant to spend their money in amusements. We hear from 
Paris that there the theatres are already almost deserted; 
and if further complications should arise to involve us more in- 
timately in the Continental troubles, it is possible that the result 
here will in some degree be the same. 

Under these somewhat disheartening circumstances, Mr. E. T. 
Smith has embarked upon his formidable undertaking of provid- 
ing an Italian Opera at Drury Lane every night in the week. 
As there are few singers who, like Miss Louisa Pyne, would be 
either able or willing to undergo the fatigue of appearing eve 
evening for several months together, Mtr. Smith has wisely 
adopted the plan of producing a different set of principals on the 
alternate nights. the amount of exertion thus entailed upon 
the band and chorus must be excessive, and cannot, we should 


think, but interfere with their efficiency if many different operas 


are produced. We purposely delayed our notice until after the 
arrival of Mr. Smith’s greatest attraction, Madlle. Titiens, who 
made her first appearance on Tuesday evening last. After two 
visits to the Drury Lane Opera, we confess that our impressions 
are those of very agreeable surprise. Mr, Smith has the 
reputation of being such an adept in the art of puffing, that we 
were scarcely prepared, from his somewhat flourishing adver- 
tisements, for performances of such excellence as we have to 
record. There is one important point, however, in which he 
would do well to effect some considerable amendment. We 
allude to the hackneyed character of the compositions with which 
he seems satisfied to present the public. There is no excuse for 
his ringing the changes upon such operas as the Sonnambula and 
Lucia di Lammermoor when he has artists at his disposal who 
are capable of representing worthily works of so much higher 
pretensions. The opera of Lucrezia Borgia, however, which was 
selected for the first appearance of Madlle. Titiens upon the Dru 
Lane boards, is a very favourable specimen of the school to whic 
it belongs. Without any great claim to striking originality or 
display of scientific composition, it yet possesses sufficient skil- 
fulness of construction and effective instrumental colouring to 
sustain the interest throughout, when regarded in a strictly 
musical point of view; while the variety and sweetness of the 
melodies must ever make it popular with those to whom a fugue 
of Sebastian Bach or a symphony of Beethoven would be 
as a sealed book. The essentially dramatic character of the 
plot, and the abundance of effective “situations,” affording as 
they do so fine a field for the display of great histrionic power, 
are additional reasons why this, which is probably the best of 
Donizetti's sixty-four operas, should always retain a firm hold 
upon the public favour. The admirable interpretation of the 
part of Lucrezia by Madlle. Titiens, on Tuesday evening, was 
quite worthy of her deservedly great reputation, her acting 
throughout being so excellent that it is rather difficult to_parti- 
cularize any point as more especially striking. Madlle. Titiens 
neon the great merit, so especially rare with operatic per- 
ormers, of being to all appearance completely absorbed in her 
part. Where a more commonplace artist would be doing nothing, 
she is acting the most; and even in passages affording oppor- 
tunity for the display of the most brilliant vocalization, and 
which are so often sung to the stalls, without the slightest 
reference to the interest of the drama, she never forgets the 
character she has assumed. We may perhaps instance, as 
remarkably fine, the expression of her countenance when the 
mask is torn from her face at the end of the first act, the whole 
of her acting in the second act with Don Alfonso, and her 
striking attitude when she has uttered the words, “ Ferma, ah! 
un Borgia sei,” telling Gennaro that he is also of her own 
detested family. With some faults, of which the most prominent 
are a kind of gasping, and a slight tendency to harshness, her 
vocal powers are of a very high order, and she displays a daring 
facility of execution and a purity of intonation but seldom met 
with in any but an Italian artist. Madlle. Titiens was most 
effectively supported throughout by Signor Badiali, who, both 
histrionically and vocally, may be said to have been extremely 
successful in the part of Don Alfonso. His voice, a bass 
rich and powerful in quality and of extensive compass, was 
heard to great advantage in the well-known air, ‘‘ Vieni! la mia 
vendetta,” and told most effectively in the concerted music of 
the second act. The celebrated trio, where Lucrezia is compelled 
to give the famous Borgia wine to Gennaro, was so unanimously 
re-demanded that we were obliged to get over as best we might 
the extreme absurdity of thus abruptly breaking the interest of 
the drama at its most exciting point. Signor Giuglini, in the 
rt of Gennaro, sang as well and acted as badly as is his wont. It 
is greatly to be regretted that this accomplished singer cannot 
manage to infuse a little spirit and individuality into his acting. 
Apart from the effect which it would have had upon the general 
picture, he might as well have sung his part in the costume of 
the nineteenth century, as it was impossible ever to get rid of the 
impression that it was Signor Giuglini, and not Gennaro, the 
chivalrous young officer, whom we had before us on the stage. 
To all who are familiar with Signor Mario’s powerful delinea- 
tion of this character it must have been difficult to avoid making 
unfavourable comparisons, more particularly in the death scene, 
which with Mario is celebrated as one of the most effective pieces 
of tragic acting upon the lyric stage. At the commencement of 
the third act a romance not belonging to the opera was intro- 
duced, apropos of nothing, and merely to afford Signor Giuglini 
more field for the individual display of his vocal powers. His 
singing both of this and of “ Di Pescatore” was excellent. The 
= of Maffio Orsini is, we think, scarcely suited to Madlle. 
uarducci’s voice, which is rather a mezzo-soprano than a con- 
tralto. She played the character, however, with considerable 
spirit ; and in the opening song, “ La nella notte,” and the cele- 
brated Brindisi, exhibited capabilities of no common order. 
Thecontrast presented by Donizetti’soperas of Luciadi Lammer- 
moor and Lucrezia Borgiaisvery remarkable. The former,w hich was 
given at tee Lane on Wednesday evening, is notoriously insipid 
and feeble—the only portion which rises above mediocrity being 
the quintett at the end of the second act. Asa proof of the 
discrimination of the audience, we may mention that this was the 
only piece which elicited an encore throughout the evening. Of 
the performance of this opera, also, we are not able to speak in 
such high terms as of that of Lucrezia Borgia. Madlle. Victoire 
Balfe, in spite of some considerable qualifications, cannot be said 
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to be a great artist, either in a vocal ora histrionic point of view. 
With a pleasing soprano voice, and with much fluency and delicacy 
of execution, she is nevertheless so very deficient in physical 
power, that, without considerable improvement, she is scarcely 
qualified for successfully maintaining a position as prima donna 
assoluta at a large theatre. Her soonndl enpeatents is charming, 
and is characterized by an elegance and refinement not foceunle 
met with upon the stage. She looked the part of Walter Scott's 
unfortunate heroine to perfection, enedabe in the mad scene, 
where one of her chief beauties, her beautiful brown hair, ap- 
peared to additional advantage. Of Signor Mongini (Edgardo) 
we should be inclined to say that he has one of the most magni- 
ficent tenorvoices that we have ever been fortunate enough to hear, 
but that his great natural gifts are seriously interfered with by a 
remarkable deficiency of mechanical skill in the art of vocali- 
zation. If he should, by careful practice, happily succeed in re- 
moving this important drawback to his success, we can 
confidently predict for him a brilliant career upon the lyric stage. 
The other personages of the opera call for but little comment. 
The bass, Signor Fagotti, was respectable; but as for the gentleman 
who took the part of Arturo, the less said about him the better. 
We may add that the band, although neither possessing the pre- 
cision nor the glorious breadth of tone which characterizes the 
Covent Garden orchestra, is nevertheless adequately efficient, and 

uite sufficiently numerous for the requirements of the smaller 
theatre—that the chorus is very weak and uncertain—that the 
scenery is rather shabby—and that there is generally a want of 
all those minor accessories which are so necessary to constitute a 
complete ensemble. In Lucrezia Borgia, for instance, we missed the 
band upon the stage, as well as the coffins and penitents at the close 
of the opera; while the architecture of the opening scene, which 
is supposed to be suggestive of Venice, would in all probability 
have driven Mr. Ruskin wild if he had happened to be within 
the theatre. It is, however, upon the merits of his principal 
singers that Mr. Smith evidently relies for attracting his 
audiences ; and, as will be gathered from the tenour of the pre- 
ceding remarks, we think that in this respect he has been highly 
successful in his engagements. 

In conclusion, may we venture to suggest to the lessee of 
Drury Lane that he has now the means of gratifying the musical 
public by a worthy presentation of one of the greatest of all operas 
—Beethoven’s Fidelio? Madlle. Titiens is admirably suited to the 
part of Leonora; and it would be aifficult to find a more efficient 
representative of Rocco than Signor Badiali. None but the 
ordinary stock scenery is required ; and with a little additional 
drilling, the chorus might be made to perform its part, if not 
satisfactorily, at all events so respectably as not to be an obstacle 
in the way of the production of the opera. It is a crying shame 
that, with two first-rate operatic establishments, this glorious 
masterpiece is so very rarely presented to a London audience. 


REVIEWS. 


THE ANCIENT CORNISH DRAMA.* 


Y lagenee is a sort of melancholy interest attaching to the last 
specimen of every race. The last wolf in the Highlands, 
the last bustard on Salisbury Plain, the last episcopal peruke, 
or the last of the old Tories, alike claims our respect and sym- 
pathy. Asimilar feeling is awakened upon turning our attention 
to the scanty relics of a nation which, so far as the outward and 
visible signs of nationality are concerned, ceased to exist in the 
lifetime of men now living. It is not above seventy or eighty 
ears since Daines Barrington made an express journey from 
ndon to Penzance—no trifling matter in those f ena or the 
perptee of seeing and conversing with old Dolly Pentreath, of 
ousehole, who was then reported to be the only person living 
who could converse in the Cornish language. dn his return 
to London, he detailed his experiences to the Society of 
Antiquaries, but unfortunately did not meet with the grati- 
tude and respect which his assiduity certainly deserved. His 
friends quizzed him for his pains, and ventilated a malicious 
rumour that Dolly had bamboozled the adventurous antiquary, 
and talked gibberish for his edification. On the whole, how- 
ever, it is most probable that Barrington was not deceived, 
and that Dolly } eeaaeend to him in veritable Celtic. Her 
epitaph in Paul churchyard, composed in her mother-tongue, 
appears to have recorded the truth concerning her. At the 
same time there is no direct evidence to prove that she was 
the last person who could speak the language. It is very likely 
that other old men and women may have lingered on still later 
in some of the fishing villages about the Land’s End and Cape 
Cornwall, whose linguistic powers are unknown, careant quia 
vate sacro. Mr. Norris, the learned editor of these Mysteries, 
telis us that he recollects an old man who repeated to him the 
Lord's Prayer and Creed in Cornish, which he appears to have 
learned when the vernacular was still common. it is curious to 
trace the decline of the dialect. In the reign of James I.a 
Cornish sermon was preached at Menheniot, not far from Ply- 
mouth. Yet a writer of the same reign informs us that the 
parishes eastward from Truro had at that time ‘“‘ conformed them- 


* The Ancient Cornish Drama. Edited and Translated by Mr, Edwin 
Norris, Sec, R.A.S, Oxford: at the University Press. 1859. 


selves” to the use of the English tongue. Edward Lhuyd, writing 
in 1707, tells us that the use of Cornish was then confined to a few 
of the western parishes; and at the same time he tells us that 
“there is no Cornishman but speaks good English.” In a little 
more than half a century from his time, as we have already seen, 
the very existence of the language was doubted. 


The existing remains of the language are very slight, and, so 
far as is at present known, have all appeared in print. They are 
confined to a Cornish-Latin Vocabulary, apparently of the 
thirteenth century—the three dramas which have just been given 
to the world by the Delegates of the Oxford Press—a poem on 
the Crucifixion, which with the three dramas probably dates 
from the fourteenth century—and a drama on the Creation, 
written in the year 1611. ‘To these may be added two transla- 
tions of the first chapter of Genesis, translations of the Creed 
and Lord’s Prayer, and a few songs and proverbs. The three 
dramas, or Ordinalia as they call themselves, which are now 
before us, are the most considerable remnant of the language 
now extant, and perhaps the most considerable work which ever 
existed in it. They do not appear to differ in any important 
respect from the miracle-plays of the Middle Ages remainin 
in the English and other languages. They are distinguishe 
from them only by the fact that they continued to be repre- 
sented down to a much later period than was the case elsewhere, 
at least in England. Considering the extremely apocryphal 
character of many of their incidents, and the broad buffoonery 
which they mingle with sacred subjects, it is certainly very won- 
derful that they should have so long survived the Ralennetign. 
The mode of representation was very curious. A large amphi- 
theatre was constructed of sod, or even in some instances of 
stone, with graduated seats for the spectators, having a diameter 
in some instances of not less than fifty yards. This was called 
Plén-an-guare (the “ playing plain”), and the drama was repre- 
sented in the plain or arena, from which it derived its name. 
More than one of these rustic theatres are still to be seen on the 
wild moors in the western parts of the county. They are figured 
in Dr. Borlase’s elaborate work, the learned author of which 
appears to have assigned them to a more remote antiquity than 
there is any evidence for ascribing them to. It is not a little 
remarkable that the Miracle-play still continues to be repre- 
sented among the kindred race of Armorica—at all events it was 
so within the last few years. The Breton dramas are of enor- 
mous length, and the representation continues for several succes- 
sive days. As formerly in Cornwall, they are acted in the 
country, and are frequented by spectators from a great distance. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the strange juxtaposition of 
the serious and the ludicrous gives the Cornish dramas a mar- 
vellously grotesque aspect; but the grotesqueness is of a kind 
which, from the nature of the case, we would rather avoid illus- 
trating by instances. There are, however, one or two cases 
which, as being unobjectionable in themselves, we cannot refrain 
from quoting. One of the most remarkable features of these 
dramas is the wonderful manner in which the story is localized. 
King Solomon, for example, endows the chief builders of his 
Temple with certain lands in Cornwall, which are specified by 
name. Pilate makes a similar donation to the soldiers. In the 
latter instance, indeed, it is suggested in a communication made 
to the editor, that it was the author's direct object to bring dis- 
credit upon the persons who then ssed the lands in question. 
Then the use of language is such as was most familiar to the 
audience. There is nothing like keeping attempted. Cuaiaphas 
is addressed as a bishop, and was, no doubt, represented in full 
pontificals. Pilate swears by “ sweet St. Jove ;” and on another 
occasion, with even less consistency expresses his determination 
to maintain the Law of Mahound. Some of the stage directions, 
too, are very extraordinary. They are all in Latin—which 
appears to indicate that the actors were ecclesiastics. The 
following specimen is, perhaps, among the most curious. Tune 
Rex Solomon pompabit in plated. ‘The last three words are, 
by interpretation, “ shall walk about on the stage.” 


It is, however, scarcely necessary to say that the real value of 
these relics arises from their character as specimens of a dead 
language. That language has not until the present time received 
a searching eee investigation. There is, as we have 
seen, a Cornish-Latin vocabulary of the thirteenth century. This 
has been printed in extenso by Zeuss, in his Grammatica Celtica, 
with the addition of observations of his own. Mr. Norris has 
subjoined it to his edition of the Ordinalia, arranged in alphabe- 
tical order, and illustrated with further observations. E. Lhuyd’s 
Grammar, and Pryce’s Vocabulary—the latter given to the world 
in a somewhat dishonest manner, after the extinction of the 
language—are both very imperfect. Mr. Norris has given us a 
Grammar, made out by himself in the process of translating the 
Ordinalia. We are promised, and fame been promised for 
nearly ten years, a Cornish Lexicon, under the title of Gerlevar 
Cernewac, by the Rev. Robert Williams, of Rhydycroesau, to 
whom Mr. Norrie expresses great obligation for assistance 
afforded in the prosecution of his present task. This, as we are 
told, is to form a complete Etymologicon of the Celtic languages. 
From what we know of the author's productions, we have no 
doubt it will be thoroughly and carefully executed ; although 
we are inclined to think that a comparative dictionary of the 
Celtic languages, analogous to the elaborate grammar of Pro- 
fessor Zeuss, ought to ove been raised upon a wider basis than 


is presented by the scanty relics of the Cornish language. 
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It can scarcely be necessary to recapitulate, for the benefit of 
our readers, the main facts of Celtic ethnology, so far as they 
are presented to us by the mutual relations of the existing, or 
recently existing, Celtic languages. The Celtic languages—which, 
with certain marked peculiarities of their own, yet claim un- 
doubted kindred with the other tongues of the great Indo- 
European family—are divided into two main stems, of which the 
Irish and the Welsh may be regarded as the respective types. 
To these the names of Gaelic and Cymric are ordinarily given. 
Zeuss more wisely calls them Irish and British respectively. To 
the former belong the Irish, Erse, and Manx. ‘The Erse and 
Trish have merely a dialectic difference. Mr. Norris considers 
that they are not further apart than English and Lowland 
Scotch. Perhaps they do not differ more widely than the 
Welsh spoken in Merionethshire differed from the Welsh spoken 
in Glamorgan, before the translation of the Bible, and the use 
of Divine Service in the vernacular, centralized the language, as 
has been the case in most of the Protestant countries of Europe. 
Manx stands somewhat apart from its two congeners, and has, 
we believe, a slight leaning towards the British class of languages. 
To the latter belong the Welsh, the Cornish, and the Breton of 
Armorica. TheCornish, asmight be expected from its locality, occu- 

ies a philological position in some respects intermediate between 

elsh and Breton, with a decided inclination towards the latter. 
It has indeed been asserted on good authority, that the Welsh 
has more in common with Cornish and with Breton severally 
than either of those languages has with the other. But this 
appears simply to be the result of an examination of roots with- 
out reference to structure, and is only what might be expected in 
the case of three cognate languages, one of which possesses 
a copious vocabulary, and a considerable mass of medizval lite- 
rature, while the two others are in each of these respects ex- 
tremely scanty, and, in the case of the Armorican at least, have 
substituted terms of foreign derivation in many instances for 
enuine Celtic vocables. Mr. Norris certainly regards the 
ornish and Breton as approaching each other in their genius 
and general structure much more nearly than either approaches 
to the Welsh. But it is remarkable that in one or two peculi- 
arities, the Cornish language shows a tendency to approximate 
towards the Irish group. The most remarkable of these pecu- 
liarities is one which solves the last difficulty in admitting the 
Celtic race into the brotherhood of Indo-European nations. 
Both the Irish and the British groups possess a complete system 
of verbal inflexions. Indeed, it may be said that the Celtic 
verb is the key to the person-endings of the Indo-European 
verbal system. With regard to the nouns, however, the case is 
different. Those of the Irish group of languages have a 
thoroughly developed system of case-endings. In Welsh and 
Breton, as well as in the Cornish, as exhibited in the Ordinalia, 
no such case-endings are to be found. We learn, nevertheless, 
both from E. Lhuyd and, apparently, from the ancient vocabu- 
lary already referred to, that a case-system did exist in Cornish, 
although not completely developed, yet, so far as it goes, 
analogous to that which we find in Irish :— 

One of the most interesting peculiarities of the Cornish language, which 
distinguishes it from the cognate Welsh and Armoric and connects it with 
the Gaelic dialects, is the possession of a really inflected genitive case 
formed by internal vocalic change, of precisely the same nature as the Irish 
genitive. Itis true that I find no example of this genitive in the ancient 
manuscripts, but it certainly existed in the modern Cornish a century and 
half ago, when ee wrote his Archeologia Britannica. The passage 
showing this case is found at p. 242, and I quote it here :— 

“ They used formerly, and do yet in several words, a variation of vowel 
(whether the first or the only one) in the genitive case, &c. 

“Particularly a, I find changed into e; as Marh, a horse; Rén verh, 
horse mane; Buzl verh, horse dung; and e into i, y, or ey—as Merh,a 
daughter; dn vyrh, of the daughter; Pea, a head; Hr dha byn, against 
thee, g. d. on thy head; and Er agas pyn huy, against you; Huél, work; 


Mein hueyl, jon | stones, or stones for building; Krés, the midst; In kreys 
an dre, in the midst of the town.” 

Now this is precisely the Gaelic genitive, as found in the oldest Irish 
relics, and in the language now spoken; pyn, genitive of pen, is equivalent in 
form and meaning to cinn, genitive of ceann; marh, genitive merh, is like 
clann, genitive clainn; krés, genitive kreys, is equal to éan, genitive éin. 

In the compound preposition erbyn (from er pen), “against,” a trace of 
this change is found even in Welsh, though the Welsh grammarians do not 
notice it. Lhuyd was led to the discovery of the nature of this compound 
preposition by finding its parts separated in the Cornish manuscripts, and a 
governed pronoun inserted between them, though he says nothing of its 
analogy to his own language, or to Irish. A Cornish man would say erbyn 
haf, “ against summer,” O 31, as it is in Welsh; but he would say er ow fyn, 
“against me,” R 19:9, 2573; er the byn, “against thee,” O 1350; er y byn, 
“against him,” D 232; er agan pyn, “against us,” D 1663; er agas pyn, 
“against you,” D 180; and er aga fyn, “against them,” P 96, 4, with the 
regular initial changes, pec the nature of the substantive. 

he ancient Irish is perfectly analogous, though the modern dialect does 
not appear to have retained it so closely; ar chenn, literally “to the head,” 
means “in front of,” or “against ;” ar mo chiunn, is “before me;” ar a 
chiunn, “before him;” ar ar chiunn, “before us,” &c. &. See Zeuss, 
pp- 577 and 618. 

I have dwelled on this genitive at Feed length than might seem called 

for, because it is the only trace of a declension in the Cymric class of lan- 
, and is decidedly opposed to the theory that cases were a in 
Gaclie after the separation of the two families; it impugns also the classifi- 
cation which denies to the Cymric the character of an Indo-Germanic 
tongue, on the grounds of the supposed non-development of declension. 


The initial mutations of words in construction constitute pro- 
bably the most remarkable characteristic of the Celtic languages. 
These are more varied and more systematic in Welsh than in 
any of its congeners; the liquid mutations of the ¢ and 


a media to a tenuis, common to it with Armoric, but utterly 
unknown in Welsh. 

We are inclined to think that Mr. Norris, who, both in his 
Cornish Grammar and in his edition of the Ancient Vocabulary, 
has made frequent references to cognate terms and formule in 
Welsh, might have done this even more completely than he has 
in the present instance. For example, in pp. 277, 278, he does 
not seem to have seen that the aa forms of the verb sub- 
stantive, ythof, esof, &c. have their paral el in the Welsh yduwyf, 
&c., or that yma, ymons (‘there is,” and “there are”) are lke 
the Welsh y mae, y maent, and ought to be similarly divided, 
Esen, the imperfect, is the Welsh oeddwa ; and o, which is called 
a preterite, 3 pers., seems to us to be connected with vedd, and 
therefore a secondary form of the imperf., 3 0 In F 281 
he tells us that the reflexive verb emblath, like the French 
se batire, means “to fight.” He might have appealed to 
the Welsh ymladd. In p. 284 it is said that dones (contr. dos) 
means “to come.” The Welsh is dyfod, which suggests that 
the true form is not dones, but dowes—i.e., doves. In a note on 
the Ordinalia, vol. ii. p. 213, Mr. Norris says—‘ It seems pro- 
bable that the word martesen, here rendered ‘ perhaps,’ after 
Pryce, may be really a verb, from dos, ‘to come;’ we should 
then read mar tesen, ‘if we come,’ with the usual initial change 
after mar.” Mr. Norris ignores the fact that marteze is the 
Breton word for “ perhaps.” 

In the Ancient Cornish Vocabulary, which has been admirably 
illustrated by Professor Zeuss and Mr. Norris, there are never- 
theless some analogies overlooked, which ought to have been 
noticed. In p. 320 the word ail (angel) is conjectured to be pure 
Celtic, and connected hypothetically with the Welsh é/ (spirit). 
It should have been observed that the word also occurs in Breton, 
and that its derivation from angelus is made evident by the ex- 
istence of another religious term in both these languages—viz., 
aviel, from evangelium. The Welsh preserves the more ancient 
forms, angel and evengyl. In the same page altron and altruan 
(step-father and step-mother) are given. They seem to be con- 
nected with the Breton autrow and itroun (lord and lady). 
In p. 323 for auain (image) we are gee to conjecture some 
word resembling the Welsh eilun. In 338 needless doubt is 
thrown upon Zeuss’ etymology for chelioc-guit. Ceiliog-gwydd 
(i.e., cock-goose) is the modern Welsh for “ gander.” Chereor 
(shoemaker), in the same page, is evidently connected with the 
Welsh crudd. The last syllable is merely the termination marking 
the agent. Dinair (p. 352) meaning “‘money,” is merely the 
French denier, used generally like danari in Italian. In p. 388 
it should have been observed that the relation of irch (Breton 
erc’h) “snow,” to the Welsh eiry, is exactly similar to that of 
arghans (Breton are’hant) “silver,” to the Welsh arian. The 
double form kethel and collel (Welsh cyllell) i.e., cultellus 
“knife,” seems to indicate what Mr. Norris elsewhere appears 
to think probable, that the old Cornish had the peculiar sound 
of the Welsh //, which they made various shifts to express. 

In p. 409 o7s, a bear, is derived by Zeuss direct from Latin. 
We rather think it is connected immediately with the Welsh arth. 
Porth (p. 413) meaning “ gate” in the Vocabulary, is said to have 
meant a “bay” in recent Cornish. In Welsh it has both 
meanings, derived respectively from porta and portus, but the 
meanings are distinguished curiously enough by inverting the 
genders. Sened (p. 419) a synod, is represented in Welsh by 
senedd: trist (p. 428) by the Welshathrist. Woli (p. 430) is no 
doubt connected with the Welsh gwely “bed,” in the sense of 
“family,” as Zeuss conjectures. e have the root in this sense 
in the name “ Kidwelly,” in old Welsh Ketguely. The word buzl 
“ dung,” which is mentioned in p. 465, and about which Mr. Norris 
feels a difficulty, must be another form of busti, “ gall,” which is 
found both in Welsh and Cornish. 

Elsewhere, Mr. Norris has apparently been led into an error by 
Mr. Robert Williams, who has been already alluded to. For 
much (daughter), Zeuss conjectures merch. Mr. Norris says: 
‘*The examples seem to prove Zeuss’s conjecture; but I am 
informed by the Rev. R. Williams, that in Welsh pedigrees uch= 
much is used for women in the same way as apyp—=mab for men— 
as, Elen uch Gwen.” This is ingenious, but we fear it will not 
hold water. Surely Elen uch Gwen should be written Elen iich 
Gwen—i.e., Elen verch Gwen, 

In spite of the imperfections liable to the tentative manner in 
which, as Mr. Norris tells us, the work was accomplished, it is 
an extremely valuable addition to our materials for Celtic philo- 
logy and history. It ought to be in the possession of every 
philologist and of every student of Celtic antiquities. The design 
is extremely creditable to the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, 
and the execution is no less creditable to the learned editor by 
whom it has been carried out. 


LIFE IN TUSCANY.* 


| is a fair estimate to ag that one-half of the people in 
England who can afford to travel have been in Italy; and, 
unhappily for that country, the whole world are likely to think 
and talk of little else but its affairs for some, perhaps for a long, 
time to come. Given these data, it is required to calculate how 
many new books will appear during the next year, of which, 
like the work before us, the preface will commence—“ At the 


medie which obtain in that language are utterly unknown in 


Cornish, which has, however, a sort of retrogade mutation from 


* Life in Tuscany. By Mabel Sharman Crawford, London: Smith 
Elder, and Co, 
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sent moment, when Italy is the central point of interest to 
the whole of Europe, no apology, it is hoped, will be necessary,” 
&c. &c.—or in words to the same effect. It is not without 
gloomy forebodings of the extent of the task before us that 
we have commenced with this book—the first in a procession 
in which it needs no witches’ glass to show along file of suc- 
cessors. It has been our fortune to behold near at hand the 
actual process by which books upon Italy—English, French, 
and German — are concocted; and we know how small a 
chance there is that we shall find in the new works on which 
so many pens are at this moment employed, that which we 
have constantly sought for, but not yet found, in the works 
of preceding writers—an intimate and accurate knowledge 
of some portion at least of the people of Italy. Upon general 
pictures of Italy —the scenery, the monuments, the ex- 
ternal aspects of life—the hands of the greatest masters have 
been engaged, both in prose and poetry. Goethe, Byron, 
George Sand, Andersen, Ruskin, not to mention many others 
that occur to us, have written pages that glow with the ruddy 
colouring of the South. All that the eye of the traveller can 
take in, whether of the sky or the earth and its inhabitants, is 
sang in actual presence before the imagination of the reader ; 
but that closer knowledge which is desired by those who feel a 
lively interest in the condition and prospects of the people is 
scarce anywhere to be gleaned amongst the hundreds of volumes 
that have been devoted to Italy and the Italians. 

The work before us, as the authoress expressly states, is an at- 
tempt “ to throw light upon the character, condition, and ideas ” 
of the people of Tuscany, by means of the information acquired 
duringaten months’ residence in that country ; and the preparation 
which the writer has considered sufficient for undertaking so 
difficult a task, gives a fair measure of the value which ought to 
be set upon the judgments that foreigners even less informed 
habitually pronounce upon the character and social condition of 
the people of Italy. The authoress—who appears from the dedi- 
cation to be a daughter of the benevolent and somewhat Utopian 
former member for Rochdale—divided the winter and spring of 
her sojourn in Tuscany, between Pisa and Florence, and during 
the hot season passed a short time at the three fashionable wa- 
tering places of Lucca, Monte Catini, and Viareggio. She seemsto 
have taken a kindly interest in the condition of those of the hum- 
bler classes with whom she came in contact, and may probably have 
become as well acquainted with them as a good-natured French 
lady spending a month at Harrowgate, and another at Rams- 
gre, might be with the working people of Yorkshire and Kent. 

for her opportunities for judging of social existence amongst 
the middle and upper classes, we may take it for granted that she 
enjoyed the ordinary opportunities that may be obtained through 
a few letters of introduction; but there is no indication of her 
having gained any nearer view of Italian life than is afforded to the 
average of travellers. As not a day passes that we do not hear 
people who have spent a winter in Florence, or Rome, or Naples, 
speak as if they were perfectly acquainted with the life of the 
upper classes in Italy, it is worth while to see what means such 
rsons have for acquiring information on the subject. We 
se admitted that, as regards the poorer class, a foreigner in 
Italy has as = opportunities of judging as a foreigner in 
England would have ; but the case is quite otherwise when we 


-have to speak of the upper class. A foreigner arriving in 


England with a few good letters of introduction, at once finds 
several houses thrown open to him, and if he be not unusually 
ill-bred or disagreeable, the utmost facilities for seeing the 
interior of English life, both in town and country, will speedily 
be offered. In Italy, and especially in Tuscany, the case is 
very different. The capital has long been the resort of foreigners 
of various countries, and by no means of the best class that 
each country can afford. ot to speak of our compatriots, 
amongst whom it requires a good deal of penetration and a 
practised eye to distinguish between those who belong to good 
society at home and those who only pretend to do so, Florence 
has been the resort of a nondescript society gathered together 
from every part of Europe, of whom the best that could be 
said was that, with very few exceptions, there was something 
indefinite about their social position and character. Ex-kings 
and pretenders to thrones, whose court was composed of im- 
portunate creditors—princes and princesses, from whose armo- 
rial bearings the bend sinister had by particular desire been 
omitted—ladies with sounding titles, real or assumed, whom the 
prejudices of society in other capitals had excluded from the 
salons which they wished to adorn—men of wealth without 
birth, and men of birth without wealth—such were the materials 
that made up. and still make up, what is called fashionable 
society in Florence. ‘The real aristocracy of the country is 
naturally and justly indisposed to mix with what is in truth 
bad company, though of the highest class. In the conti- 
nually shifting crowd of foreign visitors they cannot be expected 
to search out for desirable acquaintances amidst the many who 
are the reverse ; and as, with few exceptions, their fortunes are 
not equal to the historical eminence of the names which they 
bear, they are the more disposed to shrink from any attempt at 
display. Some of them may occasionally have been seen at the 
Grand Ducal Court, but since 1848 many lene for political reasons 
kept away, and reside chiefly in the country. ‘he consequence 
is that a stranger may pass a season in Florence and mix freely 
in all the gaieties of the place without making acquaintance, even 
by sight, with the upper class of native Tuscan society. Not 


one stranger in a thousand of those who visit the country has 
been received as a friend into a single family of this class, while 
out of the same number nine hundred and ninety-nine are per- 
suaded that they know all about Tuscan society. In the rest 
of Italy, and indeed in other countries also, it is a mistake to 
judge of the society of the country by that of the capital, but in 
ated it would be safer to judge exactly by the rule of con- 
traries. Speaking from personal experience, we have failed to 

ick out six ladies of Tuscan birth in a crowded ball-room in 

lorence, and not one of those present could have passed asa 
fair sample of the good society of the country. 

We demur, therefore, to most of the remarks which Miss 
Sharman Crawford has made upon the condition and the ideas of 
the — class, whether of Italians in general or of the Tuscans in 
a. ar, and more especially in all that concerns her own sex. 

he has written a good deal which in the abstract is sufficiently 
true, though certainly not new, as to the disadvantages of mar- 
riage being a matter arranged by parents without consulting the 
feelings and wishes of the future wife ; but she does not seem to 
be at all aware how far new ideas regarding this subject have 
extended in Italy, and how much more liberty is now generally 
given to young women, both in forming acquaintances and in 
exercising a choice in the most important concern of their lives. 
In aan to this delicate subject Miss Sharman Crawford, like 
many other lady writers, has raised questions which cannot be 
settled quite so easily as she supposes. Freedom of choice is, no 
doubt, one element amongst those that go to produce happiness 
in married life; but it is far from being the only one—perhaps 
even it is not the most important. Freedom of choice, in order 
to produce tolerably satisfactory results, requires such a degree 
of education as will direct choice in a rational way. Like every 
other form of liberty, it can profit those only who are fit to use 
it, and before any salutary change could be effected in the 
social usages by which marriage is regulated, a reform in 
female education was an indispensable preliminary. This reform 
has been advancing in Italy more rapidly than foreigners are 
generally aware; and those who are fortunate enough to have 
made the acquaintance of Italian ladies whose education has 
been completed within the last fifteen years, must be aware that 
in cultivation and refinement many of them may compare with 
the choicest specimens of the society of our own or any other 
country, while in natural intelligence they must be pronounced 
even superior. This is indeed more generally true in the north 
of Italy and in Naples than either in Tuscany or Rome; but 
the movement is progressing, and is not likely to be arrested. The 
greatest impediment to domestic agrees. as it is to political 
progress, arises from the idleness, half voluntary, half enforced, 
in which so many men of the upper class spend their lives. The 
number of those who pass a large part of their time in the 
country engaged in the management of their properties, and in 
agricultural improvement, is rapidly increasing, and in Tuscany 
the example of that excellent man and true patriot, the Marchese 
Ridolfi, has much contributed to so desirable a change. 
Amongst the professional and commercial classes, where the 
more occupied existence of the men has tended to develope intel- 
lectual activity, much remains to be done for the improvement 
of female education; but there is no danger that they will be 
content to allow the aristocracy any considerable advantage in 
respect to this, which is the true basis of every other social 
reform. Wath better education will come a better choice of 
husbands, and a strengthening of those ties that produce domestic 
union and happiness. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said and written on this 
subject, we are persuaded that the proportion of happy marriages 
is greater in Italy than in Germany ; and farther than that, we 
avow our belief that in the upper class of native society there isa 
smaller proportion of unhappy marriages in Italy than in Eng- 
land. two qualities that are pre-eminently characteristic of the 
women of Italy help to sided foreigners who have but a super- 
ficial acquaintance with them. They may best be donibelty 
two negatives—absence of vanity and of hypocrisy. Vanity, in 
that light and occasional form that springs from the desire to 
nary is doubtless a universal characteristic of the weaker sex; 

ut from that continual striving for effect, that self-consciousness 
that destroys ease and simplicity, which are so painfully frequent 
in modern society elsewhere in Europe, the women of Italy are 
singularly free. The simpler forms of deception and concealment 
again are certainly not rare, though Miss Sharman Crawford is 
wrong in supposing that Italy is the only country where girls too 
closely watched have been known to carry on clandestine cor- 
respondence ; but deliberate hypocrisy, playing out through life 
a sustained part at variance with the eal feelings and opinions— 
a thing not rarely seen in French and English society—appears to 
an Ttalian woman an effort equally impracticable and intolerable. 
How much virtue gains amongst us by the homage which in this 
form it receives from vice, we leave to others to determine. To 
our eyes a whole life of falsehood seems a phenomenon uglier and 
more portentous than the most open violations of the social code. 

Miss Sharman Crawford's sketches of the exterior of Tuscan 
life and scenery may interest some readers; but, with the 
evident design to print her notes, it is surprising that she should 
not have wandered ever so little from the beaten track. Within 
a short ride of the Baths of Lucca there is San Marcello, the 
birthplace of Ferruccio, rich in recollections of the stirring times 
of Tuscan history, embowered in the most beautiftil scenery of 
the Pistoja Apennines, and inhabited by a peasantry unspoiled 
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by continual contact with strangers. In the opposite direction, 
between the Serchio and the sea, amid those marble crags that 
form the background of the views from Viareggio, a succession 
of deep and narrow glens conceal from the crowd of passing 
tourists mountain scenery that is not to be surpassed in Europe 
for boldness and beauty. In these, and in many other districts 
of Tuscany, a writer not gifted with unusual power or acute 
discrimination would find materials whose freshness would supply 
her own want of originality. 

At a time when so many lady writers are adopting a free and 
easy style which, if transplanted to the drawing-room, would 
be offensive to good taste, it is almost amusing to encounter 
one whose principles of composition have been formed on the 
models that delighted our youth, and who thinks that the 
public should be addressed in language such as no man or 
woman in England, since the days of Dr Johnson, has thought of 
using in private life. Apropos of a horse race, we quote a portion 
of one sentence :—“ for, however judicious it may be for matured 
mankind occasionally to accept pleasure when it comes without 
entering into a strict investigation as to the dignity of its origin, 
yet to invest a something essentially trivial and ephemeral (as 
were these races) with an outward show of pomp and splendour, 
to expend time and money in ministering to the grandeur of an 
imbecility, are acts that involve a degree of intellectual develop- 
a belonging only to the age of dolls, hoops, toys, and hobby- 

orses.”” 

We fear that we also may be suspected of having “ invested 
a something essentially trivial and ephemeral” with undue im- 
portance, but everything written about Italy will find readers at 
this moment, and, on that account, has some interest for us. 
We should gladly receive any contributions to our knowledge of 
the country or the people, but we hold that authors who have 
not seen more, or seen deeper, than the ordinary run of tourists, 
are not justified in rushing into print for the information of the 
few persons who do not already know as much of Italy as 
themselves. 


THE DEAN* 


N OVELS perhaps reflect better than any other species of light 
literature that change of sentiment in regard to standing 
subjects of interest which appears to be constantly taking place 
in the minds of the curious and sensitive. It is a flux and 
reflux which is highly interesting ; for though not in itself a very 
important matter, it is determined by causes which are at once 
very deep-seated and most momentous. 

Por readers who look upon novels from this point of view 
the Dean may have a certain interest—an interest which may 
in some cases prove sufficiently strong to induce them to 
read it through. We have also no doubt that the composition 
of it gave the author considerable pleasure, and enabled her (for 
Berkeley Aikin is obviously the pseudonym of a woman) to give 
to feelings creditable in themselves a degree of clearness which 
it was no doubt satisfactory to arrive at. There is a large class 
of people who think that t 4 have a sort of inarticulate solution 
of the various problems of life lying hid in their minds, and to 
whom nothing is so delightful as the task of giving it outward 
and visible, if not very coherent or systematic shape. A book 
written under this impression is rarely altogether dull, inas- 
much as it is usually pervaded by a certain bond fide belief that 
the author is preaching something which his, or very frequently 
her, readers really re. to know for their own sakes. The 
gospels according to novels never had much charm for us; but 
the books which contain them do undeniably stand on a different 
and rather a higher level than the mere three volumes made to 
order, which are perhaps among the most melancholy products 
of a high state of civilization. 

The Dean is a story about one of those awful ogres who are 
systematically hypocritical, and take the trouble of telling them- 
selves so every time they do a hypocritical action, A naughty 
Irish boy, Mick Moore, is seized with a burning thirst for know- 
ledge and an unlimited ambition. A legacy of 400/., paid in sove- 
reigns, falls to his father, and is hidden in the thatch of his cabin. 
Mick sets fire to the cabin, steals the money, goes to Dublin as 
astudent at Trinity, becomes a famous popular preacher, marries 
for love (slighting a rich widow), and on his first wife’s death 
marries a still richer widow than the first—a Countess, with 
12,000/. a-year—within three months after her husband's death. 
He becomes one of the most popular — in London, and 
gets a deanery. His eldest son, by his first wife, turns out a 
sort of genius, milder of mood than his father, but such a 
beautiful preacher, and such an angelic creature in all other 
ways as never was heard of out of a novel. The second son 
gets into all manner of sinful courses. There are various 
sisters, a heartless aristocratic heroine, and a virtuous popular 
one, who act after their respective kinds. The Dean, who 
is a bully, a liar, a hypocrite of the first water, and every- 
thing else that is bad—and who is alsoa man of profound genius, 
and that sort of adamantine character which novelists favour so 
much at present—dies in a lurid glow. His good son marries the 
good heroine, his bad son is drawn into forgery by the woman 


whom his father slighted, and the other characters all get their 
appropriate bits of poetical justice according to the form of the 
statutes. Besides these main characters, there is a female novelist, 


* The Dean; or, the Popular Preacher. By Berkeley Aikin, London: 
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who assumes the name of Sydney Acton (her real name bein 
Graham), a dissenting minister of extraordinary genius, call 
Pulseford Pember, and a variety of minor personages, whose 
maneuvres give the authoress an opportunity of indulging all 
her special crotchets in the most effective manner. 

The story has nothing in it at all, but the gossip and the morality 
of the book have a sort of interest, for the reasons which we have 
already stated. They show us what sort of impression the present 
state of society makes upon a pious, amiable, susceptible lady, 
who is sincerely anxious to be useful in her generation, and who 
thinks that she confers upon it the greatest benefit in her power 
by giving as emphatic a shape as she possibly can to her likes 
and dislikes. The great object which attracts her attention 
is of course the clergy. Clergymen of all denominations crowd 
her canvas. Whether the moral is to be pointed and the tale 
adorned by virtue or vice, strength or weakness, a clerical face of 
some shade or other looks out of the picture—the black coat 
having exactly the same attraction which in old-fashioned novels 
the red-coat used to be said to have for the female mind. The 
absorbing contemplation of the clerical genus does not, however, 
prevent a predilection—both characteristic and interesting—for 
some particular specimens of the race. High Churchmen, Low 
Oburekanen, and Dissenters are all passed in review, with 
more or less appreciation of their weaknesses; but there is one 
school which secures a heartfelt admiration as amusing as it 1s 
simple. That‘ man of God C—— K——,” and that noble work 
Alton Locke, which, with the Bible and the Pilgrim’s Progress 
forms the library of the earnest parish clerk, supply the authoress 
with her real standard; yet it is fair to say that she indicates 
her preference very briefly, though, to our minds, quite con- 
clusively. The xaiveté with which she delights in Mr. oy he 
views of life is exceedingly amusing. To find that, after all, a 
religious person may not only write novels, but even read them 
—that a fondness for Smollett and Fielding is permissible to 
a Christian woman, and that she may even go the length, in a 

rotesting sort of way, of owning a mild preference for such 
Geoka over others usually looked upon as far more respectable— 
all these things seem to have come upon her as revelations 
which have won her heart. We would not quarrel, for the 
world, with what is no doubt a most innocent delight in a 
liberty which, if not newly discovered, is at any rate newly 
recognised—though there are certainly not a few chapters in the 
novels of the eighteenth century which we should have thought 
could do good neither to man, woman, nor child. Profane swear- 
ing is a very wicked habit; but great allowance is to be made 
for the mild expletives of a lad very strictly brought up, 
whose elder brother has just told him that “ Hang it,” an 
**Confound it” are not forbidden by the third commandment. 

Having thus anchored herself to a warm-hearted, and, as it is 
called, a genial view of this world and the next—though it is 
certainly rather a vague one—the authoress of the Dean has an 
excellent standing-ground from which she may throw her various 
dislikes into as bold relief as she pleases; and she certainly takes 
occasion to do so in a manner which must, we should think, give 
the parties attacked the benevolent pleasure which arises from 
being the objects of assaults which gratify the assailant and do 
not hurt the patient. The little arrows shot at various Church 
parties are so very little, and so exceedingly free from 
venom, that it is interesting to see how pertinaciously they are 
launched ; nor can anything be more curious than to find how 
much more importance a volunteer controversialist attaches 
to controversy than those who are actually engaged in it, 
Berkeley Aikin—for we suppose that we must not attach 
to that curious alias either Mr. or Mrs. — introduces us to a 
clerical dinner-party which a peacemaking and somewhat ro- 
mantic young clergyman gives to a large number of his brethren, 
with a view of bringing them into kindl relations ; but such an 
awful scene takes place between the High-chureh Rector of Beye- 
doers and the Low-church Vicar of Allfaithnoworks (the attempt 
at characteristic names is curiously impotent), that the Evangelical 
perty leave the house in indignation, and are shortly after fol- 
owed by their High-Church enemies. There is something pre- 
eminently feminine in such a notion. That half-a-dozen clergymen, 
whose theological views might differ, should not be able to treat 
each other, in the dining-room of a common friend, with the 
most ordinary decency, is just the sort of conception of 
the odium theologicum which a person would form who was 
debarred by her sex from any other connexion with the subject 
than an irritable and absorbing sympathy with such disputes, 
founded upon a very imperfect conception and a very one-sided 
experience of their relations to practical charity. 

The last qualification is one which it is only fair to the authoress 
to point out. A strong vein of benevolence of a very genuine 
kind pervades the whole book. The sentiment that the rich 
have got more, and the poor less, than their share of the comforts 
of life, and that the parable of Dives and Lazarus contains the 
only comment that can be made on a great part of our social 
system, is constantly present to her mind, and gives occasionally 
an air of something which borders on pathos, and even on 
dignity, to much of what would otherwise be unmitigated 
twaddle. As soon, however, as the sentiment is thrown into an 
intellectual shape, the incapacity of the writer for any real intel- 
lectual effort becomes painfully apparent. General denunciations 
of wrath to come die away into gossip, and small-talk, and paltry 
little mares-nests’ which would have es simply tiresome it they 
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had stood alone. Thus, for example, one of the sins of the nation 
which engages the special attention of a person who has such 
very awful warnings to give to us all, is the evil treatment of 
governesses. She once wrote a book, it seems, about the sorrows 
of that ill-treated class, and, with a true womanly pertinacity, 
she cannot be induced to give up her point. All the wicked 
people in the Dean have governesses at 15/. a-year; and one 
se ge pad unkind and absurd remark which was made by a 

y of rank to a member of the class in question, and by her 
repeated to Mrs. Aikin, “in the summer of 1856,” and taken 
down on the spot (such was that lady’s determination to give a 
sort of legal authenticity to the evidence which she had to pro- 
duce), is triumphantly brought forward as a proof of the thesis 
that the rich have a great deal to answer for. 

Good novels by women are amongst the best books of their 
kind. The Dean is very far indeed from belonging to that class ; 
but it is not altogether bad nor altogether unamusing. It isa 
dishevelled unprotected sort of composition ; but it is well meant 
and kindly, and shows here and there traces of power which 
might by cultivation be much improved. There is a chapter 
about the herculean dissenting minister’s adventures in London, 
whither he walked up from the country to get his living, which 
is an obvious and not a very bad imitation of Goldsmith. If 
Mrs. Aikin could satisfy herself, once for all, that the world 
will never be any better or any wiser in any respect whatever, 
she — greatly improve her own chance of writing good 
novels. 


MR. JAMES DEACON HUME* 


HIS is a book which should either not have been written at 
all, or have been written by some one else. The life of 
Mr. James Deacon Hume might have been made both interesting 
and instructive by a biographer acquainted with the history of 
the science of political economy during the present century, and 
with the details of our commercial legislation during the same 
period. But it is of little interest in the hands of any other 
person. The career of Mr. Hume had no marked singularity or 
striking events. It is the straightforward progress of a straight- 
forward man of business. Mr. Badham’s style is entirely unsuited 
to this sort of biography. It is unmethodical, pompous, and 
ambitious of needless ornament. To the scientific or the official 
knowledge which would have made his work of real value, he 
does not seem to pretend; and he has attempted to give a facti- 
tious interest to his subject by accounts of things and persons 
with which Mr. Hume was very slightly connected. 

One of the peculiarities of active life in England of late years 
has been the number of men of business who have taken an 
interest in abstract political economy, and who have written 
valuable works upon it. For many years merely theoretical writers 
on this science have done very little to advance its progress, and 
that little has not been very important. But tlis defect has 
been amply supplied by the valuable labours of many practical 
men. ‘There is, indeed, nothing singular in the fact that men of 
business should take an interest in the theory of business—we 
should be surprised if it were otherwise. Nevertheless, the 
great excellence of works of this kind is a peculiarity of recent 
time. But very few such works of any great value are known, 
even by those most curious in such matters, to have appeared 
before the publication of the Wealth of Nations. The reason 
seems to be, that Adam Smith removed out of the path of suc- 
ceeding inquirers most of the more obvious fallacies, most of the 
errors of first impression which perplex the subject, and esta- 
blished its fundamental principles on a firm though rather vague 
basis. Men of business woul not have been themselves equal 
to this preliminary task. A priori, it would seem to need a 
more general philosophic training than they have at present, 
and more of leisure than it can be expected that they will ever 
have. In fact, before the time of Adam Smith, the minds of 
men of business were generally clouded by the errors of what 
is called the “mercantile system”—which is but an attempt, 
more or less successful, to express in a scientific form certain 
prejudices natural to the money market. From the time that 
practical men were started in a a direction they have made 

eat progress—far greater than that of any scientific writers— 
but they want the general views and calm reflectiveness neces- 
sary at the earliest stage. At that point an acquaintance with 
detail is scarcely an assistance—a little remoteness from it is 
even an advantage. 

Mr. J. D. Hume belonged precisely to the class of persons 
of whom we have been speaking. He was a scientific economist 
and a practical man of business, and he distinguished himself in 
both pursuits. His position was very favourable for a com- 
bination of the two. His father, whose merits as a man of 
business appear to have attracted the notice of Mr. Pitt, was 
Secretary to the Board of Customs, and he himself entered the 
Custom House at sixteen. In early life he seems to have been 
most remarkable for bodily energy. He had been at a public 
school, and benefited at least by that portion of its training. 
His fondness for hunting must have been remarkable. “ Upon 
one occasion,” we are told, “in the depth of winter, being dis- 
appointed of the horse which was to take him to the place where 
the hounds met, he rose between three and four o'clock in the 
morning and walked in his top-boots a distance of twenty-three 


* The Life of James Deacon Hume, Secretary of the Board of Trade. 
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miles into Hertfordshire; and in the evening he offered fora 
trifling wager to walk back again to London.” Of his official 
career his i age ol tells us but little, and that little is not 
very intelligible. We ought to have had, in such a biography 
as this, a clear account of Mr. Hume’s official career; but 
Mr. Badham evidently thinks this portion of his duties 
beneath him. He gives us instead quotations from Mr. Burke 
and other eminent writers, which very seldom have any ten- 
dency to elucidate his subject. We have, however, some account 
of Mr. Hume’s introduction to the statesman of that time 
who was most likely to appreciate his powers of usefulness, 
“ Mr. Hume’s situation,” which, if we rightly understand his 
biographer, was at this time that of the Controller of the Customs, 
“ often imposed we him the duty of writing reports upon sub- 
jects connected therewith for the use of the Commissioners. 
One of these papers had been forwarded to Mr. Huskisson, and 
related to a subject upon which he happened to be seeking 
information. Struck, probably informed, by the document, he 
begged to see the individual who had written it; and he, of 
course, had not long conversed with Mr. Hume before he per- 
ceived his worth, how much he had reflected upon, and how 
thoroughly versed he was in every branch of political economy.” 
The great work to which Mr. Hume owed his reputation as a 
man of business was his consolidation of a large portion of the 
Customs Law. An enormous number of statutes—Mr. Badham 
says fifteen hundred—then regulated that portion of our adminis- 
tration. Each Act had been passed with reference only to its 
special object, and the confusion and complexity which might 
have been expected seem to have ensued. In 1822, Mr. Hume 
undertook to consolidate a large part of these Acts into a moderate 
compass. The success of his attempt has been vouched for by 
many very competent judges. Sir James Stephen, in the volume 
before us, has pronounced the following characteristic eulogium on 
it :—‘* Mr. Deacon Hume and I were, during several years, con- 
temporary members of the Board of Trade. But as counsel to that 
Board I had nothing to do with his great work, the consolidation 
of the laws of the Customs. He wrote every word of the code, 
which ought to have borne his name, locked up day and night, 
as he often told me, in lodgings which he took for the purpose 
in Westminster, where even his wife and children were scarcely 
ever admitted. After a self-imprisonment of many months in 
that cell, he came out of it with a manuscript, which, when 
rinted, filled a small octavo volume, and which might have 
een compressed into a pocket duodecimo. It contained all the 
kernel of that branch of the law which, till then, had been spread 
over the whole of the statutes at large, or printed collectively in 
the form of a quarto, containing as much letter-press as any two 
volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica. Mr. Hume's digest 
was passed into a law by Parliament, as he told me, without the 
change of a word; and I do not believe that among all the Acts 
in the Statute Book any could be mentioned which so completely 
exhausted, and so luminously arranged, so vast a subject within 
so very narrow a compass of words.” And Mr. Huskisson, in 
the House of Commons, gave a still higher testimony to the 
value of the work :— 
The task (of consolidating the Customs’ laws of t i 
ceeded in our undertaking without the assistance of a gentleman in the service 
of the Customs, a gentleman of the most unwearied diligence, and who is entitled, 
for his persevering exertions, and the benefit he has conferred on the com- 
mercial world, to the lasting gratitude of the country. In the performance 
of this duty we had innumerable difficulties to encounter, and battles without 
end to fight. And now, sir, in one little volume which I hold in my hand, 
are comprised all the laws at present in existence on the subject of the 
management and the revenue of the Customs, of navigation, of smuggling, 
of warehousing, and of our colonial trade, compressed in so clear and yet so 
comprehensive a manner, that no man can possibly mistake the meaning or 
the application. .... Mr. Hume’s volume is the perfection of codification. 


This important task was completed in 1826, and two years 
afterwards Mr. Hume was removed from the Customsto the Board 
of Trade, of which he was one of the Secretaries till his retirement 
from the public service in 1840. During that period he was 
endeabiatie a most efficient man of business, but he had no 
opportunity of doing anything which would be likely to be 
remembered very long. An administrative reputation is, from 
the nature of it, very temporary. 

Mr. Hume’s claim to a posthumous fame rests on his 
writings as a political economist, of which the most remarkable 
are a series of letters published under the signature of H. B. T, 
in the Morning Chronicle in 1834, and which Mr. Badham has 
very myer reprinted. Pamphlets on political economy are 
not often of enduring reputation, but these letters deserve a 
place in economical Eastary, as among the earliest expositions 
of two remarkable theories on two important subjects. The 
first is that of Free Trade. Mr. Deacon Hume was a Free- 
trader, and almost the earliest Free-trader of what may be 
called the Anti-Corn-law League school. The general maxims of 
commercial freedom have been stereotyped commonplaces from 
Adam Smith’s time downwards. Educated men have for man 
~—- more or less acquiesced in them. But it was considered 
y the majority of Englishmen, not excepting many eminent 
political economists, that there were economical circumstances 
which rendered it very unwise to apply them to many parts of 
English commerce, and especially to the corn-trade. It was to 
this last point especiall that r. Hume endeavoured to draw 
public attention in the letters we have mentioned. The received 


notion, even among Free-traders, then was, that there were pecu- 
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liar burdens affecting English agriculture which rendered it 
impossible for it, under a system of free trade, to compete even 
in the English market with foreign agriculture, and that a pro- 
tective duty on the importation of foreign corn would countervail 
those peculiar disadvantages, and enable it successfully to com- 
pete with them. Mr. Hume was among the first to deny both 
these assumptions. He maintained that there were no important 
burdens affecting the English farmer which did not press with 
equal weight on all other capitalists in this country, or which 
could give him a claim to protection at the expense of other 
capitalists. He also denied that the price of corn was higher 
under the protective system than it would be under one of entire 
free trade, and that, therefore, it was an error to speak of the 
existing duties as a satisfactory compensation to the farmers 
for their peculiar burdens. He strongly maintained that they 
did not give them higher prices for their corn than they 
would obtain without them. These views are those which, fifteen 
years ago, were first made generally known to the country by 
the efforts of the League. Although doubts may be raised to 
some of the details of these tenets, and substantial objections 
taken to many of the most celebrated arguments by which they 
were supported, their general correctness was, at the time of the 
repeal of the Corn-laws, generally admitted by educated men, 
and has been to a certain extent confirmed by the event. Mr. 
Hume was so convinced of their soundness that he was in the 
habit of saying, “ that a better case could be made out for giving 
a bounty on the importation, than for levying a Custom-house 
tax on foreign corn ;” and he is entitled to be remembered as one 
of the earliest promulgators of such tenets. Mr. Hume’s services 
to the Free-trade cause were not confined to writing. He pos- 
sessed very considerable powers of conversational exposition, and 
made use of them in explaining his favourite views to the many 
statesmen with whom he was officially brought into contact. And 
there is much evidence collected in the volume before us that he 
did so with remarkable success. 

The second subject with which Mr. Hume’s name ought in 
some degree to be connected is that of the currency. His con- 
tributions to this subject are less important than to that of Free- 
trade, and from other causes much less interesting. It had been 
org | believed that the suspension of cash payments by the 

ank of England had—at least before the time of the Bullion 
Committee in 1810—been followed by a great depreciation in 
the currency of this coun Gold, it is certain, was not then 
to be found in actual use here as a circulating medium, and it 
was believed that it had been driven abroad te over-issues of 
paper. Mr. Hume denied that the effect was owing to such 
a cause. He considered that the exportation of gold was mainly 
owing to the demand for it consequent on our foreign military 

ayments, and on the unfavourable balance of trade created 
Napoleon’s prohibition of our manufactures. Gold went 
abroad, he thought, not because our currency was in excess, 
but because it was the only commodity which Bonaparte would 
permit the Continent to take, or which would be suitable for 
war payments. He believed besides that the prices of commodities 
here were not, — —. higher than they were on the 
Continent, as apparently they would have been if our currency 
had been depreciated below the level of theirs. Mr. Hume did 
not dissent from the doctrine of the Bullion Committee, that the 
English currency was depreciated below the value which it would 
have maintained if the suspension of cash payments had not 
been adopted. He fully agreed with the Committee that, to the 
extent to which the price of gold in the market differed from its 
price at the Mint, the paper currency was depreciated below 
what must have been its value had it been convertible into gold 
on demand; but he thought that if Bank-notes had continued 
to be so convertible, the whole currency of both gold and paper 
would have risen in value as compared with commodities in 
general, because of the unusual demand for gold upon the 
Continent. He believed, therefore, that the measures of the 
Bank should rather be said to have prevented an appreciation, 
than to have caused a depreciation of the currency. Views of 
this kind have since been very extensively promulgated, but in 
1834 they were new; and, whatever may Be their soundness, 
a Hume’s name ought to be mentioned in connexion with 

em. 

On the whole, Mr. Hume must be considered as one of the first 
of the practical men of business who have contributed to the 
progress of political economy. His mind was strong, and his 
views, for the most _ sound. He was profoundly acquainted 
with the commercial details of his age, and spared no labour in 
attempting to verify his commercial theories by comparison with 
actual facts. He was unusually successful as an expositor, for his 
great powers asa man of business inclined most persons to listen 
to his theories about business. 


TRENTE ET QUARANTE.* 


4b bemnes is one kind of story written in France to which there 
is no parallel in England. It-is the story which is a long 
consecutive farce—where the most grotesque and impossible cir- 
cumstances are strung together, and a continuity is obtained b 

the mock gravity with which the narrative is conducted. 
M. About is a master in this line. Nothing could be more 
absurd, and scarcely anything more entertaining, than his Roi 


* Tronte et Quarante. Par Edmond About. Paris: Hachette. 1859. 


des Montagnes; and if his last effort is less witty, it is not 
inferior to its predecessor in startling impossibility, and in that 
lively conjunction of unexpected absurdities which is the essence 
of farce-writing. In Zrente et Quarante, an old subaltern officer 
of the Grand Army is blessed, late in life, with a daughter. 
The father, having been suspicious of the fidelity of his wife, 
whom he has lost soon after the daughter’s birth, is determined 
to keep the young lady, after she has left school, in complete 
seclusion. She manages, however, to meet, to love, and be 
beloved by, an Italian exile. On her merely hinting that her 
affections are engaged, her father shuts her up in sach close 
confinement that her health is affected, and she is ordered 
to travel. Her lover gains intelligence of her departure, and 
takes his place in the same railway carriage. He accompanies 
the father and daughter through Switzerland, and in vain 
tries to win the old soldier’s favour by obsequious politeness. 
At last they separate, and the lover goes to Baden, where he 
plays with various success. The Captain has loudly proclaimed 
that nothing could induce him to gamble, and his hearers have 
on one occasion defied him to go to Baden, and refrain from 
playing. He accordingly goes there, and passes by the trente et 
uarante table as the Tralisn is leaving it, having lost all but one 
ouis, which by mistake he allows to remain on the table. The 
stern soldier comes to the vacant place in the table, and to his 
surprise finds that the louis before him, having been left on the 
black, rapidly wins stake after stake. He becomes excited, 
forgets all his denunciations, and plays so well that he wins 
upwards of a hundred thousand franes and breaks the bank. He 
feels it to be his duty to restore this large sum to the Italian ; 
but, as he cannot find him, he goes to Paris, and after a long 
search comes across the man whom he has to enrich. But the 
Italian refuses the money, and they quarrel. The Italian says 
that the only way to accommodate the, matter is, that 
should marry the soldier’s daughter; but he entirely declines to 
doso. ‘The father is angry at the slight and challenges him, but 
the duel is prevented by the Italian’s second, who knows the 
secret, and on the field advises his principal to marry the lady 
rather than compromise her reputation. He consents, to the 
great triumph of the father, who thinks he has thus frightened 
the Italian into an unwelcome marriage. After the wedding, an 
old servant discloses to the wretched father that he has been the 
victim of a conspiracy, and the fear of ridicule brings on a fit of 
apoplexy, of which he dies, and so the story ends. 
ew writers could make anything of a plot like this. 
M. About has made a very entertaining story out of it, and his 
success is of course entirely dependent on his style. He writes 
in the Voltairian style as well, perhaps, as any Frenchman since 
Voltaire. Itis a style impossible to translate, and almost equally 
impossible to analyse. It would be hard to say why Voltaire is 
so amusing. But when we compare M. About with the modern 
witty writers of England, we are immediately struck with a great 
difference. In Engiand comedy is all comic. The ig Fi ang 
try to be witty throughout; but in M. About, as in Voltaire, 
there is a groundwork of seriousness always preserved. The 
reader is tickled with the gravity of the narrative as much as he 
is charmed with the neat turns of the successive epigrams, 
The fun is also always quiet. There is a constant respect 
shown to the solemnity of real life, and impossible cha- 
racters do impossible y Mee in a gentle, businesslike way 
which is very imposing. Nor, neat and epigrammatic as the 
sentences are, is there much to quote from them. A few 
phrases of Voltaire have become proverbial, but very few in 
comparison with the multitude of polished, happy, terse bon-mots 
which he worked off in his time. Each sentence is nearly as good 
as its predecessor, and each is much better when taken in con- 
nexion with the whole story than when quoted as a detached 
gem. Of all English writers Mr. Kinglake has most nearly 
approached the success of Voltaire. Like M. About, the author 
of Eothen is in the main serious, and yet his seriousness is the 
vehicle of a wit that is sustained and clear, but not forced or 
dazzling. Whatever may be the merits or demerits of per- 
siflage, it is something that persiflage should be the best of its 
kind ; and although, as a whole, Eothen surpasses anything M. 
About has as yet written, yet an Englishman not acquainted 
with M. About’s stories might gain a fair notion of their 
special excellences by recalling to his memory the travels of 
r. Kinglake. 
We are pleased to find M. About describing the v inso- 
lence of a French traveller as broadly and fully as English 
writers describe the failings of the Cockney abroad. We are so 
fond of praising up other nations and depreciating ourselves, 
that it has almost become a settled creed in England that no 
travellers except the English are arrogant, domineering, igno- 
rant, or brutal. The authority of M. About will perhaps per- 
suade Englishmen to believe what, if they have travelled on the 
Continent, they might have learnt from their own eyes and ears— 
that the French eclipse, or at least rival, all other nations in the 
peculiar vices that make travelling disagreeable. M. Bitterlin, 
the father of the heroine, behaves at Basle as badly as the worst 
Cockney of the most facetious writer of foreign tours. He 
abuses the waiters, he curses the landlord, he blasphemes at the 
cooking. He explains what a grand man he is, and how much 
better he lives at home. He informs all hearers that 
Switzerland is a miserable, detestable little sham, not fit 
for a French soldier to come and show off his imperial swearing 


in. He is kept in a perpetual fume, because wherever he goes 
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the innkeepers offer him trout, the only fish they can get. He is in- 
solent to all his fellow-travellers, and elbows his way to the best 
places in every conveyance. He arrives in Germany, and is 
indignant that the peo le should presume to talk German. What 
is this but the familiar English cockney with the coarse arrogance 
of a French subaltern-officer superadded ? This year Switzerland 
will probably have to lament an almost total cessation of the 
stream of tourists that keeps her virtuous Republicans in 
plunder for the year. But when peace is restored, and new 
comic writers and givers of evening entertainments go abroad to 
collect materials, they have only to be a little more cosmopolitan 
in the scope of their search for objects of ridicule, and they will 
find that M. Bitterlin is a character quite as true to life as any 
they have drawn. 
The relation of the father to the daughter in this story also 
deserves a moment’s consideration. Generally speaking, it is 
rfectly true that the calmness with which marriage is contracted 
in France, and the looseness with which the tie sits on the con- 
tracting parties, are compensated by the more kindly and intimate 
relations which unite parents and children. But M. About 
ern to a very odd and a very unpleasant way in which the 
ooseness of the conjugal bond may tell on the position of a father 
towards his daughter. M. Bitterlin has married a lady occupying 
a somewhat prominent position at the bar of a café; and though 
he has never had any definite reason to suspect his wife, yet, 
reasoning on abstract and general principles, he is haunted with 
the conviction that there is an overwhelming probability that he 
has been betrayed. When his daughter has attained a marriage- 
able age, he is tormented by the thought that she will be likely 
to take after her mother ; and he even goes so far as to repel the 
innocent caresses with which she strives to win his affection as 
savouring too closely of less pardonable attentions to a lover. 
No English writer would ever have even thought of this. An 
a priori logic never leads English fathers to foresee the coming 
impurity of their daughters ; and if the habit of making mariages 
de convenance introduces this dismal spectre into the bosom of 
families, we must set it down as one great item in the balance 
that is to be struck between the two great systems of marrying 
because you like your future wife, and marrying because you 
think it will answer to marry her. 


FITZBALL’S LIFE OF A DRAMATIC AUTHOR.* 


Qos years ago that eccentric writer, Sir Egerton Brydges, 
\) amused himself with the composition of certain “* Imaginary 
Biographies”—thinking, perhaps, that since fact is sometimes 
stranger than fiction, fiction, in its turn, might sometimes be 
rendered more probable than fact. If, reverting to theatrical 
records and recollections, we were to undertake an imaginary 
biography of Edward Fitzball, we should describe him as a 
person of a singularly ferocious temper and sanguinary appe- 
tites—a man whose frown was perpetual, whose smile was 
ghastly, whose voice was sepulchral, whose laugh was hollow, 
whose complexion was pallid, and whose hair was matted and 
of raven-hue. For a hat he would wear a sombrero; for a 
coat an infolding cloak ; nor would he ever go abroad without 
Spanish boots, a dagger and rapier, a belt lined with pistols, and 
at least one carbine. The furniture of his apartments, if not 
mean, would not be, for ordinary purposes, convenient. A joint 
stool, an oaken table, a skull and cross-bones and a bow! of poison 
would make up the inventory of it. From his rooms in a donjon 
or a vault, daylight, or rather moonlight, would be admitted 


_ through iron-bars. The apparent door would be strongly bolted 


—the real one would be a trap or a secret pannel in the wainscot. 
It would be an abode where crime was daily engendered, and 
melancholy perpetually reigned. A church-bell or the clanking 
of chains alone would wake its echoes; while the ordinary dis- 
course of its inmates could only be learned from the perusal of 
Mr. Fitzball’s century of dramas. 

Our imaginary biography would be as unlike the truth as the 
most fanciful of Sir Kgerton’s portraits. We presume that Mr. 
Fitzball has reserved fis invention for the stage, and drawn upon 
his memory alone for his life before the curtain. If it be so, we 
are enforced to conclude, however reluctantly, that he is no 
pirate nor bandit, no spectre nor sorcerer, neither Jew nor Turk 
—no mysterious father nor babe-destroying uncle—but a truly 
mild, inoffensive, and ingenious gentleman, who, though his fancy 
dwells in regions of blue-fire, himself inhabits common earth, 1s 
liable to sue and be sued, to pay butchers and bakers, rates and 
taxes, and other ills that flesh is heir to. Like so many of his 
own heroes, Mr. Fitzball has now dropped his mask, and makes 
his bow to the public burdened with no heavier crimes than the 
ordinary peccadillo of a little harmless vanity when he speaks of 
the children of his own brain. 

As many persons regard Mr. Fitzball as a kind of melo- 
dramatic myth we will give, for the benefit of such of them as 
have not read his Thirty-five Years of a Dramatic Author's Life, 
a brief abstract of his biography—assuring our readers that 
much may be found in it worth a passing record, much that if 
read in a kindly spirit, will recommend the subject of it to 
favour and esteem :— 

Non hie Centauros, non Gorgonas, Harpyiasque 
Invenies, hominem pagina nostra sapit. 

* Thirty-five Years of a Dramatic Author's Life. By Edward Fits’ 


Several of Homer's heroes were known to the gods by one 
name, to men by another. So also is Fitzball. His birth-name 
was Ball. His “grandfather was the celebrated Dr. Ball of 
Mildenhall,” in Suffolk, whose medical character is chronicled 
by Horace Walpole. The Fitz afterwards prefixed implies no 
scandal against the house of Brunswick, but was the “ maiden 
appellation” of his mother. He then— 

Ov Badd pév xadéovar dvdpes Se re mavres 

was “ born in the rural and romantic village of Burwell, in Cam- 
bridgeshire.” Dogs, we are told, howled at his birth. Soon 
after that event, the paternal Lares were transferred to a larger 
house, called the Rookery, apparently in the same “ romantic” 
neighbourhood—that is to say, the plain bounded to the west by 
the Devil’s-ditch, and to the east by Ely-fen. 

Misfortune soon became the inheritance of Edward Ball. 
His father died young ; the Burwell estate was mortgaged to the 
roof; unjust stewards and “a brave peasantry” robbed and 
cheated the widow on every side; pot by way of conqueri 
adversity Master Fitz, at twelve years of age, took on himse 
the entire management of the farm. Here was worshipful help 
in time of trouble—more especially as the lad was shame- 
faced, and dreaded above all things the hubbub of the market 
and dealings with corn-factors and graziers. Yet, perhaps, to 
this bucolical start in life, we owe many of those scenes of rustic 
mirth and innocence that relieve the horrors of the Fitz-Ballian 
drama. Popes, ere now, have been swineherds—prophets have 
been called from the sheepfold—beggar-maids have wedded 
Kings—and the Jazaars of Bethnall-green dowered their “ prettie 
Bessies” with an Earl’s portion—yet none of these transforma- 
tions of estate are stranger than the conversion of the farmer of 
twelve years old into the author of the Flying Dutchman, Azael, 
and Nitocris. The playwright’s ends were indeed roughly hewn. 
Perhaps his father helped unconsciously to shape them by causing 
his son to recite for the amusement of all who partook of the hos- 
pitality of the Rookery rhymes of his own composing. The table 
on which the infant bard, when he thus rhapsodized, was hoisted, 
was to him the cart of Thespis—the platform on which he mounted 
to a better-graced stage. The torch which kindled the dramatic 
tow was in his, as in so many instances, “the first play.” A cousin 


| of Fitz’s, indeed—Dr. Sandiver, of Newmarket, ‘ medical 


attendant to the Prince Regent’”—introduced “ the young idea” 
to nymphs and mythological groups in his “ choice gallery of 
aintings and sculptures.” “Ot painting, poetry, and sculpture,” 
Balleides curtly says, ‘‘I had an intuitive knowledge.” He 
might, therefore, had he so willed it, have anticipated Mr. 
Ruskin by half a century. But. fate reserved hima for other 
walks of art; and the play was the thing which bent the twig 
-_ ~~". the tree, and made the child Ball father of the man 
itzball. 

Some hundred acres of the least productive land in England, 
managed by a widow and a son in his teens, rendered a change 
of calling highly desirable. Turnips would pever pay—tragedies 
might. ‘The sacred fire was kindled in the pln a Theatre, 
at fanned by the circumstance that among Fitz’s schoolmates 
were the manager’s sons, who used to bring to school daggers 
and other stage-properties. There seemed now a beckoning of 
fortune ; and so the tender farm-bailiff sat down to indite “a 
demoniacal tragedy”—gqualis ab incepto, &c. The manuscript, 
when sufficiently stuffed with horrors, was presented to the 
manager of the Theatre Royal, Bury St. Edmunds, with as much 
awe on the author's a as was ever displayed by a pilgrim to 
Delphi or Loretto. e manayer was a wary man, and declined 
the tragedy; but he was alsoa kind one, and enjoined the aspirant 
“to be sure to tell his mother to give him a good education.” 

The next scene in this domestic drama was laid in a printing 
office in Norwich. Here Fitzball became “ a tolerably good com- 
positor,” and, as we car, well believe, “contrived to get highly 
respected by —_ pevson employed in the office.” He had 
entered it partly from: a pious wish to extricate his mother from 
her difficulties, partiy to gratify his yearning for books. But 
there was metal more attractive in Norwich than books or great 
and little pica. T’nere was a spacious and well-appointed theatre, 
whither, in thos times, when London was a long day’s journe 
from Norfolk, und the old Expedition-coach performed its 
in about nineteen hours, flocked both town and country, and where 
Shakspeare’s; and Sheridan’s, Colman’s and Reynold’s plays 
were enacted in a style no longer extant in “the provinces.” 
From a spectator Fitzball presently became a writer of plays ; 
and opened his career with a drama entitled Edwin, which was . 
a by the same manager who had rejected the “ demoniacal 
t e 

These is, about this epoch, a little interlude of love at first 
sigh’—ending, after a few dilemmas, very dramatically in a happy 
mariage ; but for the wooing and wedding we have no room. 
Indeed, now that Fitzball is fairly set in the groove of his 
destiny, we have the less occasion to abridge his memoirs. 
Adversity had not quite done with him. He set up on his own 
account a printing office and a magazine. Neither proved more 
prosperous than farming had been, and both were speedily 
abandoned. Nocte pluit tota, redeunt spectacula mane. What- 
ever he took in hand in real life, failed ; but much that he essayed 
in scenic life prospered. To this end Fitzball must come at last, 
and he embraced his lot with hearty good-will. 


We cannot, after taking. no common pains with the account, 
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make out whether Fitzball has, from the date of Hdwin to the 
present hour, produced one hundred or one hundred and fifty 

lays. Whatever be the correct sum, his dramas are as various 
as the abilities of the actors enumerated by Polonius, and there 
are among them species of dramatic composition which the Lord 
Chamberlain of the Court of Denmark was unhappily ignorant 
of. Fitzball, indeed, may be said to have circumnavigated the 
entire dramatic continent, and we believe that his unflagging 
sails are still stretched to the wind. Let no uninitiated person 
think lightly of such exuberance. “I should like,” remarked 
an accomplished author and actor now living, “to give twenty 
of them” (i.e. gentlemen who imagine it so easy to write 
an actable play) “each a pen, a quire of paper, and a bottle 
of ink; then shut them up separately in twenty closets, and 
see which would come out with an original piece.” Edward 
Fitzball is fairly entitled to the full benefit of this remark. 
For if, of his century or century and half of dramas, the greater 
number d away with the occasions which called for 
them, yet some ten or twelve of his plays keep the stage, and 
are likely to retain their hold of it. His book also, though slight 
in its texture, forms a link in the chain of theatrical annals, and 
should be read by every one desirous of apprehending the aspect 
of the British stage in the first half of the presentcentury. And 
besides its historical uses it has the merit of being written 
agreeably, and of displaying in all its pases a candid and kindly 
spirit. That he had some enemies, and occasionally was scurvily 
used by managers, we learn from himself; but Fitzbali writes 
injuries in water, and records with punctual solicitude whatever 
fair dealing and kindness he has found in the world. The 
theatrical universe is generally considered to be a stormy region 
of jealousies and rivalry, and the memoirs of dramatic actors 
ond authors do not discredit the supposition, The dramatist of 
thirty-five years, however, walks through these thorny places 
with unfailmg equanimity and good humour. Whatever evil 
befalls him is lightly glanced at and readily condoned; what- 
ever good falls to his lot, lucro apponit ; and he is even profuse 
in his expressions of thankfulness, He would be a surly critic who 
should not find much more to applaud than to condemn in these 
very amusing, and to all appearances very truthful, volumes. In 
conclusion, we will let him speak himself of the treatment he met 
with from one now beyond reach of praise or blame, and who, 
both in his private and public career, was one of the most 
courteous of gentlemen, and one of the kindest and most con- 
siderate of men. Fitzball’s drama of Father and Son ; or the 
Rock of Charbonnier, had failed. It was the author's “ first 
blow,” and he got out of the theatre as well and as unobserved 
as he could :— 

I was hastening home, ashamed, blighted, amid a fancied shower of sibila- 
tions and hootinys, when I heard a friendly voice calling after me in a very 
friendly tone. I was almost afraid to turn my head; when I did so, how- 
ever, what could equal = astonishment at seeing the manager, Mr. Charles 
Kemble, at my elbow. He had inquired the way I had taken, and followed 
me from the theatre to console me. Was not he a manager! and taking me 
by the hand, conjured me, in the most amiable way, to keep up my spirits, 
as he felt assured that, ax,other night, it would go perfectly well. 

Let us also put on record a memento of another actor with 
whom Fitzball was less frequently brought in contact :— 

I was overtaken by Mr. Macready, of whom I cannot tell why, except 
from the very humble opinion I had of myself, I always stood in a sort of 
awe. He was so confoundedly ch ssic, I was always making some blunder in 
his presence. He was, however, very gracious, and paid me some very kind 
compliment on something of mine which had been played the night before, 
and praise from my lord Stanley is raise indeed, I have frequently, very 
Sequentiy, seen Macready’s countenan,’e on the stage distorted with passion, 
despair, death, and softened both by emotion and love. A very human and 
humane man is Mr. Macready. On one o ceasion, when others, stout-hearted 
men too, looked on in silent horror, he rushed into a burning house, saved 
the life of a perishing child, and restored it to the arms of its almost lifeless 
mother. And many were the reports which re‘ached me of his private worth 
and goodness to others—reports that Macrea ay knew nothing of. How is 
it then, it may be asked, knowing Mr. Macrea.'y’s amiable character, that 
you did not feel quite yourself in his presence? The fact 1s, I was alwa: 
timid and uncertain about the art I practised, of which Macready was t 
great magician. I felt as if, with one magic word, 01° one wave of his potent 
wand, he could have dissolved, like Prospero, my ea:‘tles of air into the air 
of which they were created. 

For many yet on the stage, both of life and ot’ the theatre, Mr. 
Fitzball has kind words and graceful reminiscences ; and his 
volumes nerve | may inspire their readers with wiser and 
better thoughts of a profession which the world has never been 
disposed to judge too charitably. For their just 2d humane 
spirit, even more than for the special interest of thei,” contents, 
we are therefore disposed to commend this dramatic Lriography 
to a kindly welcome. It cannot fail to amuse, and, read in a 
right spirit, it can hardly fail to instruct. 


EVENINGS AT THE MICROSCOPE.* 


A MURDER was committed not long ago, and the murdere', 
against whom the evidence was only circumstantial, mus ¢ 
have been completely bewildered on finding that the damnatory 
evidence against him was furnished by the Microscope. In his 
possession a knife had been found, the blade and handle of which 
showed traces of dried blood. These traces did not disturb his 
equanimity. They were traces of blood, indeed, but he could 


e at the Microscope ; or, Researches among the Minuter Organs 
and Forms of Animal Life. By Philip Henry Gosse. Published by the 


Society for Christian 


satisfactorily account for them—he “had cut some raw beef with 
the knife, and had forgotten to wipe it.” Little did he think 
that the application of the Microscope would demonstrate that 
the blood in question was not the blood of raw meat, but of a 
living body ; and above all that it was not the blood of beef, 
mutton, or pork, but of man. His astonishment at this revela- 
tion must have been nothing to the astonishment excited by what 
followed. He may naturally enough have concluded that this 
was all guess work, and that men could not know the blood of a 
living man from that of a dead ox ; but his fears must have been 
roused when he heard the microscopist proceed to say that vege- 
table fibres had been found among the blood-stains; and these 
vegetable fibres were cotton—agreeing with those of the mur- 
dered man’s shirt and neckkerchief. The presence of these 
might have been accidental; but the neckkerchief happened to 
encircle a throat, and this throat was cut. Now, the inside of the 
throat is lined with layers of very peculiar cells, perfectly fami- 
liar to all microscopists, and so easily detached from the surface 
that they are always found in saliva; and some of these cells were 
also detected in the blood. Thus it was that the evidence accu- 
mulated, proving that the blood on the knife was that of a living 
man, taken from his throat, which throat had been protected by 
a cotton fabric. 

Mr. Gosse tells another story of the Microscope as a detector. 
An eminent microscopist was asked whether, if a minute portion 
of dried skin were shown him, he could positiveiy pronounce 
whether it were human skin or not. Here Ned, that he thought 
he could. A very minute bit was forwarded, which seemed as if it 
had been torn from an old trunk, with the hair rubbed off. 
After a careful examination, he found a few hairs scattered over 
the surface, and these were indubitably human hair; he further 
found that they were such as grew on the naked parts of the 
body ; and he declared that the body from which this skin had 
been taken was that of a person of fair complexion. Now, this 
fragment of skin had been taken from the door of an old church 
in Yorkshire, in the vicinity of which a tradition is preserved 
which says that some centuries ago a Danish robber violated 
this church, and having been captured, was condemned to be 
flayed alive, and his skin nailed to the church door, in terrorem. 
The action of the weather and other causes had long removed 
all traces of the stretched and dried skin, except that, from under 
the edges of the broad-headed nails with which the door was 
studded, fragments still peeped out. It was one of these frag- 
ments which had been submitted to the microscope; and that 
wonderful instrument not only declared the skin to be human, 
but confirmed the tradition by declaring the skin to be that of a 
fair complexioned man—a description which suits the Danes. 


Only a year or two ago, the reader may remember, Ehrenber, 
detected a criminal by examining a few grains of the sand whic 
his footsteps had left on the floor. Indeed, the use of the mi- 
croscope in criminal jurisprudence has become universal. Now 
that we know the form and size of the blood-dises in no less than 
five hundred different animals, and the peculiarities of their hair 
and skins, there is littledanger of our making any of the mis- 
takes inevitable before such knowledge was obtained. To the 
naked eye, a blood-stain from a sheep or a man presents the 
same characters. To the eye of a physiologist, aided by a micro- 
scope, the two are cunntially different. 

The mere recital of such facts as these, quite apart from the 
obvious advantages to science, suffices to explain why of late 
years the microscope has become a popular source of entertain- 
ment as well as study. Mr. Gosse, already favourably known 
by his exertions in the spread of knowledge on natural history, 
and especially the natural history of the seashore, has undertaken 
to conduct the amateur through some of the wonders revealed by 
the microscope—telling of blood, hair, the eyes, tongues, and 
feelers of insects and molluses, the structure of zoophytes, and 
much other curious matter. The book has the very great merit 
of being no compilation. To explain the full force of this sen- 
tence would require more space than we can give to it; but every 
one in the least familiar with scientific works will remember 
the vagueness and unsatisfactoriness of the descriptions made 
by compilers, who cannot be precise, because, never having seen 
and studied what they are describing, they are in danger of 
falling into error at every step. Now, Mr. Gosse has the incon- 
testable merit of studying the objects themselves, and telling 
what he sees. He is a dreary writer when he attempts to be 
funny, still more lugubrious when he attempts to be philoso- 
phical; but set him before an animal, and his real enthusiasm is 
excited, his style becomes straightforward and clear. He commits 
the common mistake of supposing that the “‘ dryness of technical 
description” can be relieved by calling the frog he is observing 
“froggy,” and by throwing gasps of conventional colloquialism 
into paragraphs crowded with technical terms which only the 
student can understand. Technical descriptions can only be re- 
lieved of their dryness by being relieved of their technicality. 
Make them intelligible, and you give them all the interest in your 
opens But to suppose that an amateur who has been bewildered 

y words to which he can attach no images should suddenly 
feel the interest revive when a colloquialism is abruptly intro- 
q'uced, is to form a strange conception of the human mind and 
th e function of literature. It is one of the absurdities current 
am ong the writers of popular books, to pretend that whatever is 
“diy” can be rendered “ amusing.” ey would turn Cocker’s 
Arif, umetic into an thay could. Should 
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Euclid be colloquial, and logarithms eloquent ? Nothing can be 
otherwise than “dry” that is not intelligible; and whatever is 
intelligible will interest in proportion to the intellectual curiosity 
awakened on that subject. Anatomy is simply the enumeration 
of certain characters ; it must always be dry to the mind feeling 
no curiosity respecting these characters, and the orly way to 
render it otherwise is to awaken the curiosity, and make the 
enumeration intelligible. If writers of popular books would 
bear this in mind, and devote their whole attention to the 
clearness of their descriptions—leaving any vivacities or philo- 
sophy ~ may desire to express to come in as quite secondary— 
they might depend on securing the largest amount of interest 
compatible with the public curiosity. There isa great deal of in- 
teresting material in Mr. Gosse’s pages ; but while he was writing, 
he ought to have borne in mind that the majority of his readers 
would not understand the technical terms somewhat too freely 
used. Had he done so, he might have “ relieved the dryness” 
much more effectually than by feeble colloquialisms. 

We must not omit to mention the illustrations. There are one 
hundred and thirteen—all, except eighteen, being original. Mr. 
Gosse possesses the valuable talent of being a very expert 
draughtsman, and to this talent no little of the success of his 
books must be ascribed. In the present work, illustrations were 
indispensable as guides to the amateur; and every one who 
amuses himself with a microscope will derive assistance from 
these representations of familiar objects. 


RUSSIA SETTLED DURING THE CRIMEAN EXPEDITION. 
On MONDAY, May 9th, an ADDRESS will be delivered by DAVID URQUHART, 
Esq., at the MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET, Bedford-square, Grorcze Crawsuay, 
Bed, in the Chair. Doors open at Seven v.m.; Chair taken at kight. 
ickets for Boxes and Platform may be had by applying at the “ Free Press” Office, 
10, Ampton-place, W.C. 


RATIONS by Mr. T. MASON JONES—WILLIS’S ROOMS. 
Mr. Mircxx.t begs to announce that the popular ORATIONS by Mr. T. 
MASON JONES will be resumed at the above Rooms, and will be given in the 
following order:—Tuesday Evening, May 17th, at Half-past Eight o'clock, LORD 
BYRON ; Friday Evening, May 20th, at Half-past '~ o'clock, B. SHERIDAN, 
the Dramatist, Statesman, Orator, and Wit; and Monday Evening, May 23rd, at 
Half-past Eight o’clock, EDMUND BURKE, the Philosopher, Statesman, and Orator, 
Reserved Seats (Numbered), 5s.; Unnumbered Seats, 2s. 6d. 

Mr. T. MASON JONES will also give an ORATION at EXETER HALL, on 
ay Evening, May 26th, on MILTON, the Patriot, Statesman, Prose Writer 
and Poet. ® 
Tickets to be obtained at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 67 & 68, Harley-street, W.— 
The Rev. F. D, MAURICE, M.A., will deliver a Special Course of FOUR 
LECTURES on “THE STUDIES OF A COLLEGE,” during the Present Term. 
The FIRST LECTURE will be delivered on THURSDAY, May 19th, at Four pv... 
A Syllabus of the Course is printed, and may be had on appli m. Gentlemen are 
admissible on an introduction from_a Lady Visitor, a Member of the Council, or a 
Professor. Fee for the Course, 14s, Ladies engaged in Tuition will be admitted at a 
Reduction of One-third, E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


GRADUATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, 

a High First Classman in the Classical Tripos, will be happy to receive PUPILS, 

e is willing to assist Gentlemen who intend to be Candidates for the Indian 
Appointmeuts.—Apply to J. W. H., 5, New Ormond-street, Queen’s-square, W.C. 


GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE.— 


A GRADUATE of the FIRST GERMAN UNIVERSITIES, for several years 
ident in this counry, of successful experience in Tuition, holding very high ‘Testi- 


bates CONSPIRACY OF FRANCE AND SARDINIA WITH 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. unstamped; or 7d. stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No. 183, APRIL 30, 1859:— 
The Duplicity of Louis Napoleon. 
Treacherous Alliances and Perfidious Designs. 
The Government and the Crisis. The Duty of England. 
Indian Symptoms. Mr. Bright. 
Cambridge University Election. 


An Improved Substitute for a Liquor Law. 
The Trial of Mr. Sickles. | Lord Shaftesbury upon his Knees, 
Election Paradoxes. A French View of British Art. 


Brother Prince’s Journal. 
Jones’s Political Economy. Narcisse. 
Geology of Pennsylvania. Prescott’s Philip the Second. 
‘Two Journeys to Japan. ‘The Republic of Plato. 
“A Blighted Being.” 
In consequence of numerous applications from persons desirous of completing 
their Sets of the “Saturday Review,” all the early Numbers have been 
reprinted; and the Publisher is now able to deliver single copies of each 
number from the commencement, at 6d. each copy, uustamped. He is also 
prepared to supply entire volumes as under :— 
Vol. 7 cloth lettered, price 16s. Od., or half-bound, 19s. Od. 
20s. 6d. 


” ° ” ” 6d ” 23s. 6d. 
» » 163. 0d. 19s. Od. 
» 16s. Od. 19s. Od. 
» 16s. Od. 19s. Od. 
» Vi. 16s. Od, 19s. Od. 


” 
Cases for Binding, price 2s. 
Also Reading Cases, to contain single copies, price 1s. 3d. and 1s. 6d. 


London: Published at 39, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
LAST WEEKS OF MR. CHARLES KEAN’S MANAGEMENT. 

On MONDAY, May 9th, and during the week, will be presented Shakspeare’s 
Historical Play of HENRY THE FIFTH, commencing at Seven o'clock, i 
Henry, Mr. Kran ; Chorus, Mrs, C. Kran. 


M USical, UNION —WIENIA WSKI and RUBINSTEIN are 
ENGAGED for the SECOND MATINEE, May 17th. 
JOHN ELLA, Director. 


NEAPOLITAN EXILES.—Signor MAKRKAS, having 
received the Sanction of the Earl of Shaftesbury and the Committee, will give a 
MATINEE MUSICALE, in ALD of the FUNDS for the NEAPOLITAN EXILES. Her 
Grace the Duchess of Sutherland will kindly allow the Concert to take place at Stafford 
House, on WEDNESDAY, May llth, at Three o’Clock, on which occasion Signor 
Marras will spare no efforts to render the Entertainment worthy of so interesting a 
cause,—Tickets, One Guinea each, to be had at Mitchell’s Library, 33, Old Bond-street ; 
and every particular at Signor Marras’s, 10, Queen’s-gate, Hyde-park, W. 


HRISTY’S MINSTRELS.—GRAND CHANGE OF PRO- 
; GRAMME.—Open every Night at Eight; Saturday Afternoon at Three. Dress 
Stalls, Keserved, 3s.; Unreserved Seats, 2s.; Gallery,1s. Tickets and Places may be 
secured at Mr. Mitchell’s, Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street; and at the Hall, 
Piccadilly Entrance. 


REMORNE—OPEN DAILY, Wet or Dry—ONE SHILLING. 
SAX-HORN BAND.—New Ballet, entitled, THE MAGIC STAR; or, The 
Nymphs of the Enchanted Glen.—In the Royal Marionette Theatre, a Comic Extrava- 
ganza, called, OUR REFORM BILL. The Music by the Cremona Band.— Dancing 
eac ing at Half-past Eight. Open on Sunday for Pro: b 
The Hotel Arrangements are complete. Dinners and Suppers in Coffee and Private 
Rooms as usual. 


OCIELTY OF PAINTEKS IN WATER COLOURS.— 
The FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at their Gallery, 
5, PALL MALL EAST (close to the National Gallery), from Nine till " 
ance, One Shilling ; Catalogue, Sixpence. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


ials, and esp y tted to use the name of Prorgssor Hermann, of 
University College, for the purpose of this announcement, gives LESSONS through 
the medium of the French or English language, with both of which he is ly 
conversant. For terms, apply to A. Z., care of Messrs. Heuve and Co., 2 Duke- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


IGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND.—ONE or TWO GENTLEMEN 

can have BOARD, with good TROUT and SEA FISHING, in a most beautiful 

part of the HIGHLANDS. The house is commodious and comfortable. Daily com- 
munication by steamer and coach with Gl w. The family consists of the advertiser 


and his two sons. For terms, apply to T. T., Post-office, Appin, Argyllshire, 


HURCH OF ENGLAND BUOK-HAWKING UNION. 
Patron—His Royal Highness the PRINCE CONSORT. 
Crentrat Depot, AyLort anp Son’s, 8, PatzrnostEr-row, Lonpoy. 
The Sub-Committee earnestly solicit DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS to enable 
= to -give efficient assistance in carrying on and extending the Book-Hawking 
stem, 

. Honorary i PETER LILLY, Kegworth, Derby. 
__ Seoretaries, Rev. NICHOLAS J, RIDLEY, Hollington House, Newbury. 
HE LADIES’ HOME.—tThe reception of ladies in reduced 
circumstances, in an eligible house in the northern part of London, only awaits 
the completion of the sum uired for necessary expenses. It is hoped benevolent 
rsons will kindly forward this establishment by sending CONTRIBU'TIONS to 
essrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., 67, Lombard-street ; Scott and Co., 1, Cavend¢.ish-square ; 
Mrs. Berwick, 7, Union-street, Hill-street. Ladies req admission, to apply by 

letter to Miss Aleock, Hon. Sec., 39, Green-street, W. 

BROMPTON.— 


ONSUMPTILON HOSPITAL, 
Further HELP is sought to MAINTAIN this Hospital, which is NOW FULL, . 
in entire etliciency. Bankers—Messrs, Witu1ams, Deacon, and Co., 20, Birchin-lane, 
PHILIP KkOSE, Hon. See. 


ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, Broad Sanctuary, opposite 

Westminster Abbey.—Instituted 1719.—The Committce have recently pre- 
sented a Special Appeal, stating that a Call had been made on this old-established 
Charity to dispose of £1000 of its Capital, in order to meet pecuniary engagements of 
immediate and pressing urgency; and that a Governor had most kindly offered to 
present £100, provided nine other persons could be found to contribute each the same 
amount. 

The Committee have much pleasure in stating that the following individuals have 
liberally responded to their appeal,—viz., James Walker, Esq., LL.D., £100; Charles 
Rawlings, Esq., £100; Miss Hoare, £100; A Lady, £100; John Dickenson, Esq., £100; 
Mrs. Mary Chandler, £100; J. G., £100; A Member of the House Committee, £100; 
Thomas Wood, Esq., £100, 

One Donation of £100 is still required to enable the Charity to realize the above- 
mentioned sum of £1000, and the Committee therefore earnestly hope that some kind 
and benevolent person may be induced to aid them in their efforts to secure to the 
Institution the amount proposed. 

20,580 individuals were received as In and Out-Patients during the past year, 
including 14,910 Accidents and Urgent Cases admitted at all hours of the day and 
night without letters of recommendation. 

Donations and en gratefully received by the Joint Treasurers, the Hon, 
P. Pleydell Bouverie, M.P. (Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co.), 1, Pall Mall East ; 
and P, R. Hoare, Esq. (Messrs. Hoare), 37, Flect-street; or by Secretary, at the 


Westminster Hospital, 8.W. F. J. WILSON. Secretary. 


“APPIN’S “SHILLING” RAZORS Shave well for Twelve 
Months without Grinding. 
MAPPIN’S 2s, RAZORS Shave well for Three Years. 
¥ MAPPIN’S 3s, RAZORS (suitable for Hard or Soft Beards) Shave well for Ten 
ears, 


MAPPIN’S DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING BAGS.— 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special Appointment to the Queen, are the 
only Sheffield Makers who Consumer in London, Their London Show 8, 
67 and 68, KING WILLIAM STREET, London Bridge, contain by far the largest 
STOCK of DRESSING CASES, and Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s TRAVELLING BAGS, 
in the World, cach Article being manufactured under their own superintendence, 

MAPPIN’S Guinea DRESSING CASE, for Gentlemen. 

MAPPIN’S Two Guinea DRESSING CASE, in Solid Leather. 

LADIES’ TRAVELLING and DRESSING BAGS, from £2 12s, to £100 each, 

Gentlemen’s do. do., from £3 12s, to £80. 

Messrs. MAPPIN invite Inspection of their extensive Stock, which is complete with 
every Variety of Style and Price. 
. A cosy Book of Engravings, with Prices attached, forwarded by post on receipt of 

welve Stamps. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, City, London. 

Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
“THIS IS SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN,” —Lancet, 


ATENT CORN FLOUR—BROWN AND POLSON’S.— 
The most wholesome part of Indian Corn, a light Diet for daily use, and 
especially suited to the delicacy of Children and Invalids. Packets, 16 0z., 8d. 


YLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronounced pty MAJESTY’S 

LAUNDRESS to be the FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c.—WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


ICTORIA CROSS GALLERY, NOW OPEN, Daily, from Ten 
till Six; Evening, from Half-past Seven till Ten. Admission, One Shilling. The 
Exhibition contains a Series of large HISTORICAL PICTURES by L. W. DESANGES, 
illustrating the Deeds of those who won the Victoria Cross, EGYPTIAN HALL, 


VHE ORIGINAL SPANISH DEPOT.—The Cheapest House in 
London for Genuine SPANISH MANTILLAS, from 3} to 15 
A. BLACKBORNE invites inspection, having just received a large consignment 


full 30 cent. under value. 
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B AN OF DEPO I ESTABLISHED J A.D. D. 1844. 
3, MALL EAST, LONDON. — CAPITAL STOCK 

Parties desirous of investing money are requested to examine the Plan of f the Bank 

of Deposit, by which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with ample security. 
Deposits made by mo Agreement, —_ be withdrawn without notice. 


The interest is payable in January and Ju pao 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


BONUS DIVISION. 
L O BE I A 
CORNHILL AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1803, 
Capital Mitut0N, All Paid-up and Invested. 
DIRECTORS, 


JOHN EDWARD JOHNSON, Esq., Chairman. 
THOMAS M. COOMBS, E De uty-Chairman. 


GEO. CARR GLYN, Esq., easurer. 
William Chapman, Esq. Neave, Esq. 
Boyce Combe, Esq. | Fowler Newsam, Esq 


William Phillimore, Esq. 

J, W. Freshfield, Esq., F.R.S. W. H. C, Plowden, Esq. 

John Bankes Friend, Esq. Sir Walter Stirling, Bart. 
bert Wm. Gaussen, Esq. Wn. Tite, Esq., M.P., F.R.S, 

Robert Hawthorn, Esq. T. M. Weguelin, Esq., M.P. 

R. Lambert Jones, Esq. Rd. Westmacott, Esq. F.R.S, 


William Dent, E: 


rt Locke, Esq. Josiah Wilson, Esq. 
Nathaniel Montefiore, Esq. | Benjamin G. Windus Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. George Saintsbury, Esq. 


The following are examples of the Prorits accruing on Grose ParticiPaTine 
Lirz Poxrcres under the BONUS declared as at 31st December, 1858 :— 


| | Bonus applied— 
Age at | Original | Original Complete ||——_-— ——— 
Date of} Sum Annual Years || By | By pay- 
Policy. | Insured. | Premium. | in force. Addition ment in 
to Policy.| Cash, 


| 
£3. 
25 1000 | 21 9 2 6 72 27:17 
35 100 | 72 32 15 
40 1000 | 3215 0 6 72 35 7 
50 1000 | 4512 6 6 7 42 9 


(Policies of One to Five complete Years Participate in proportion.) 

The above Profits are equivalent—if added to the Policy—to a Reversionary Sum at 
death equal to One Pounp Four Sa#iLuines per Cent. PER ANNUM on the Sum 
Insured for each of the completed years of the Policy; or, if taken as an ImmEDIATE 
Casu Payment, it is, at most ages, considerably more than Orr Year's Premium. 

The Bonus Periods are FIVE Years, and the Rates of Life Premiums, whether 
with or without Profits, very economical, 

FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITY, ENDOWMENT, and REVERSIONARY business 
transacted. WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary. 


5 EMILION CLARET, Guite devoid of any tendency to 
acidity, 28s. per Dozen. EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE, Sparkling and Dry, 40s. per 
Dozen.— e CADIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St. James’ s-strect, EsTaBLIsHED 1847, 


PORTO.—AN OLD BOTTLED PORT of high character, 
48s, per dozen, Cash. This genuine Wine will be much approved. 
Henry and Importers, Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, FE. 


“4 LLSOPP’S PALE ALE in the finest condition, is now being 
delivered by HARRINGTON PARKER and CO. 
This celebrate:} Ale, recommended by Baron Liebig and all the Faculty, is supplied 
tles, and in casks of 18 gallons and upwards, by 
HARRINGTON PARKER and CO., Wine and Spirit Merchants, 
54, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


TEYRADE PRICES.—HER MAJESTY’S MERCHANT, 

MARKWELL, Cellars and Offices, 35 to 40, and 45, Albemarle-street, and 
4, Stafford-street. Wine and Spirit Price Lists of all Shipt rs sent. Old Wines 
bought. Sole Agent for Stoughton Bitters, Snappes, Orange Liqueur, and American 
Wines and Spirits. 


RNAMENTS FOR THE DRKAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 
AND DINING-ROOM, outaing « of a set variety of Vases, Figures, Grou 
Inkstands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, &c. rbyshire Spar, Marble, Italian, A a 
r, Bronze, &c., manufactured and imported by J. Tennant, 149, Strand, London. 
PARIS CHOICE PERFUMERY. 


D. PINAUD’S PERFUMES, FANCY SOAPS, POMADES, 
Philocomes, Aromatic and Oriental Vinegar, Cosmetics, Elixir, Dentifrice, 
&e, &c, &e., to be iad of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the country, 


Depét for Wholesale and Export, 27, Cannon-street West, London. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, GENERAL DEBILITY, RHEUMATISM. 


INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL THE DISORDERS OF CHILDREN 
ARISING FROM DEFECTIVE NUTRITION, 
Is the most efficacious, the most palatable, and, from its rapid curative effects, unques- 
tionably the most econemical of all kinds. Its immeasurable therapeutic superiority 
over every other vaiicty is attested by innumerable spontaneous testimonials from 
Physicians and Surgeons of European reputation, 


Orrnton or R, M. LAWRANCE, Esg., M.D. 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, Ophthalmic Surgeon 
to the Great Northern Hospital, &c. $e. 7 
“TI have frequently ae your Cod Liver Oil, and so impressed am I with its 
superiority that I invariably prescribe it in preference to any other, feeling assured 
that 1 am nego oo A enuine article, and not a manufactured compound, in 
which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is destroyed.” 


Sold onry in Imrrrtat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., capsuled, 
and labelled with Dr. pr Jonen’s signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE IS GENUINE, 
IN THE CoUNTRY by respectable Chemists, 

IN LONDON BY HIS SOLE AGENTS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, W.C. 


CAUTION.—Intrusive recommendations of other kinds of Cod Liver Oil should be 
strenuously resisted, as they solely proceed from interested motives, and will infallibly 
result in disappointment. 


ERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS IS SECURED BY 

DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—To Singers and Public Speakers they 

are invaluable for clearing and strengthening the voice. They have a pleasant taste. 
Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. per box, Sold by all Medicine Venders. 


CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, &c., CURED. ; 
R. H. JAMES, the retired Physician, discovered while in the 
East Indies, a certain CURE for CONSUMPTION, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, 
ds, and General Debility. The remedy was discovered by him when his only child, 
RY daughter, was _ rhe to die. His child was cured, and is now alive and well. 
Desirous of ben fellow-creatures, he will send post free, to those who wish 


HITE FRIA RS GLASS-WORKS, LONDON, E.C., 
Between Bridge-street and the Temple. 
JAMES POWELL and SONS, Manufacturers. 
The Works comprise the following departments :— 
TABLE GLASS. Decanters and other glass ware, wholesale and retail; 
the staple of the Manufactory above 150 years. 
CHEMICAL GLASS, English and Foreign Porcelain. 
ARTIST’S GLASS, The old es revived, 
WLNDOW GLASS of all sorts. 
CHURCH WINDOW DEPARTMENT. 
POWELL’S QUARRIES and GEOMETRICAL PATTERNS, 
RICH PAINTED WORK and other glazing. 
CHURCH ORNAMENT and GLASS OSAICS. 
Specimens and works in hand on view. 
ATTENDANCE BY APPOINTMENT TO TAKE INSTRUCTIONS. 


N’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND 
TABLE CUTLERY. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special Appointment to the 

the only Sheffield makers ‘who supply the consumer in London, Their London Show 

Rooms, 67 and 68, Kine W1.t1am-stRrEzT, London Bridge, contain pb the 1] 

STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE and TABLE CUTLERY in the a which 

is transmitted direct from their Manufactory, QuzEN’s CuTLERY Works, SHEFFIELD, 
Fiddle Double King’s mm 


Pattern, Thread. Pattern. tern. 

12 best . 11460 21440 300 312 0 
ae able Spoons, 116 0 2140 300 3120 
2 Dessert Forks = -.- 170 200 240 2140 
Dessert Spoons do, 170 200 240 214 0 
12 Tea Spoons do. . 016 0 140 170 116 0 
2 Sauce Ladles do. 080 #0100 Ol dO O10 
1 Gravy Spoon do. 010 6 O11 0 013 0 
4 Salt one (gilt bowls) . 068 010 0 012 0 014 0 
1 Mustard Spoon = do, -918 026 030 036 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs do, -936 066 060 070 
1 Pair Fish Carvers do, . 100 110 0 11440 118 0 
1 Butter Knife de. .«. 030 050 060 070 
1 Soup Ladle > -. 012 0 016 0 017 6 100 
6 Egg Spoons (gilt) do ... 010 0 015 0 0180 110 
Complete Service ............+ £101310 1516 6 1713 6 214 6 


Any Article can be had separately at the same Prices, 

One Set of 4 Corner Dishes (forming 8 Dishes), £8 8s.; One Set of 4 Dish Covers— 

viz., one 20 inch, one 18 inch, and two 14 oe 10s. ; Cruet Frame, 4 Glass, 24s,; 

Full-Size Tea and Coffee Service, £9 10s. A Costly Book of Engravings, with prices 
attached, sent per post on receipt of 12 Stamps, 


Ordinary Medium Best 
Sak Gat 
Two Table Knives, 240 360 4130 
WE Doz. Full Size Cheese ditto . 140 #1146 2110 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers. 076 O110 01 6 
One Pair Extra-Sized ditto....... . 08 6 O12 0 O16 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .... » O76 O110 O18 6 
One Steel for Sharpening -0930 040 060 
Complete Service .............cceeee £416 0 618 6 916 6 


Messrs. Mapprin’s Table Knives still maintain their unrivalled superiority ; all their 
blades, being their own Shettield manufacture, are of the very first quality, with secure 
Ivory Handies, which do not come loose in hot water; and the difference in price is 
occasioned solely by the superior quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles, 

MAPPLN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, City, London ; 
Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Shetticld. 


HAT ARE THE WILD WAVES SAYING? KEEP UP 
YOUR CHANNEL FLEET, and BUY your TEAS of the EAST INDIA TEA 
COMPANY, where Sound Tea (Black, Green, or Mixed) can be bought in 61b. bags 
at 2s, per lb, and Coffee in the Berry at 10d, 
Warehouses, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate. 


ANDSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.— 
HEAL and SON’S Show-rooms contain a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, 
suitable both for Home Use and for Tropical Climates; hand Tron Bedst , With 
Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned; plain Iron Bedsteads for Servants ; every 
description of Wood Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree Woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted w: ith Bedding omy Furniture com- 
plete, as well as every description of Bed-room Furniture, 


EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 

Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different Articles of 

BED-ROOM F FURNITURE, sent free by post. ’"—HEAL and SON, Bedstead, Bedding, 
and Bed-room Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham Court-road, w. 


EDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 

PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, op) 
Waterloo-bridge, W cdding Stationery, Heraldic Engraving, Die-sinking, and Plates 
for Marking Linen, Books, &c.—Limsirp’s, 344, Strand, W.C, 


O CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 
ENVELOPES WITH ARMS, CREST, OR INITIALS.—RODRIGUES’ 
Superior Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4d. per 100; Cream-laid Note, full size, 
5 quires for 6d.; Thick Ditto, 5 quires for 1s.; Superfine Foolscap, 98. per ream; Sermon 
ogg 6d. per ream; Black- ae Note, 6s. per ream; Black-bordered Envelopes, 
r 100, Card-plate el aved, and 100 Cards printed for 4s. 6d. 
WE DING CARDS, Ename' hese jopes stamped in Silver; “At Homes,” and 
Breakfast Invitations, in ry “latest fashion, Observe—at HENRY RODRIGUES’ 
well-known establishment, 42, Piccadilly, two doors from Sackville-street. 


wat WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought often 
occurring to literary minds, public characters, and persons of benevolent 
intentions. An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, on application to 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. R. B. is enabled to execute 
every description of PRINTING on very advantageous terms, his office being furnished 
with a large and choice assortment of Typxs, Steam Printing ACHINES, 
Hypravtic and other Presszs, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art. 
A Spgcimen Boox of Tyrks, and information for authors, sent on application, by 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 


THE DAILY NEWS—LONDON MORNING PAPER.— 

This Paper, distinguished for its independent Liberal principles, its commercial 
intelligence, and extensive foreign correspondence, is now Prailable to regular Sub- 
scribers at a GREATLY REDUCED PRIUVE, 


Half-a-Year. Per Year. 
d Copy Z1 18 O £3 10 
tamped ditto 210 0a... 415 0 


Seieand — supplied by all News Agents in the Country, at a slightly in- 
creased charge. Stamped Copies to be sent by Post will be forwarded from the Office, 
10, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London, upon receipt of a Post-oflice Gabe, made 
payable to H. J. Lincoty, Esq., “ Daily News” Office, London, 


UDIE’S SELECL LIBRARY.—tThe present rate of increase 
at this Library exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES PER 

ANNUM, consisting chicfly of works of permanent interest and value, 

Srneve Supscription, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, commencing at any date. 

CHEAP BOOKS.—A List of Books withdrawn from Muprs’s Lrprary, and offered 

greatly Reduced Prices for Cash, is now ready, and may be obtained on application, 


the reci full for making and wring using this remedy, 
their remitting him Bzowy, 14, Cecil-street, Strand, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
Cross-street, 


New Oxford-street, London; and Manchester, 
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O SIR ARTHUR HALLAM ELTON, BART, 
CLEVEDON COURT, SOMERSET. 

We, the undersigned Electors of Bath, beg to express our unfeigned regret that 

ur political connexion with this city has been so suddenly terminated. 

We hesitate not to record our deliberate opinion that during a period of great State 
difficulty, when the contest of parties has more than usually influenced the judgment 
of the representatives of the people, you have discharged your duty to the Parliament 
and your constituency with honour, integrity, and solicitude for the public interests ; 
and although you have deemed it your duty to retire from the representation of this 
city in Parliament, we are yet anxious to express our appreciation of that truthfulness 
and independence of character which have uniformly marked your conduct in the 
House of Commons. 

Painful, however, as the circumstances of your retirement from Bath may be, we 
feel assured that you retain not only the approval of your own conscience, but the 
esteem of those who value the profession of integrity and uprightness in the person 
of a representative above all other distinctions. 

We trust that at no distant period an opportunity will be afforded you of again 
taking your place in the council of the nation, for which your high c er and 
acknowledged abilities so eminently qualify you. 

Signed by a large number of the leading Liberal and Conservative 

April 22nd, 1859. Gentry and Tradesmen of Bath. 

é PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS FOR CHURCHES, &c. 
AVERS and BARRAUD, 30, SovurHampton Srreet, STRAND, 
will be happy to submit Designs for works of the highest character, and for 
more simple windows—e. g., Grisaille, Geometric, and Quarry Glazings; also, for 
Mural Decoration. Prices and Information forwarded. 
OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GAKDEN.—CRAMER, 
BEALE, and CO., have BOXES and STALLS in the BEST SITUATIONS, 
Nightly, or for the Season. Likewise, Amphitheatre Stalls—201, Regent-street. 


TALIAN OPERA, DRURY LANE.—BOXES and STALLS 
at CRAMER, BEALE, and COS, 201, Regent-street, 


DPIANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CO.’S.—For Sale 
or Hire. Every variety, New and Second-hand, warranted.—201, Regent-street. 


ARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CO., have every 
_L description. Cramer, Beale, and Co., are also Chief Agents for Alexandre’s New 
Patent.—291, Regent-street. 


ENK FAVARGER.—“ Titania,” 3s.; ‘ La Fuite Galop,” 3s. ; 
“La Brinvillienne,” 33, 6d.; “ Hilda,” 3s.; “Oberon,” 4s.; “Martha,” 3s.; 
“La Sonnambula Fantasia,” 3s. 6d.—Cramer, Beatt, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 
I liately will be published, in Post 8vo, 
UR NAVAL POSITION AND POLICY. By A Navat Prer. 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
In Square 32mo, price 2s, 6d. cloth, 
HOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY BIBLE TEXTS: 
Addressed to my Children. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


New Edition, in Post 8vo, price 2s, 6d. 
HE QUESTIONS OF THE DAY BY THE CREATURE 
OF AN HOUR;; or, Social Subjects discussed on Scripture Principles. By the 
Rev. C. GizpiEstonx, M.A., Rector of Kingswinford, Staffordshire. 
London: Loyeman and Co. ; and W. H. Datrow. 


NEW WORK BY QUARTERMASTER CONNOLLY, R.E. 
Next week, in 2 Vols. Post 8vo, price 21s. cloth, 


HE ROMANCE OF THE RANKS; or, Anecdotes, Episodes, 
Land Social Incidents of Military Life. By T. W. J. Connotry, Quartermaster 
of the Royal Engineers, Author of “ History of the Royal Sappers and Miners.” 

London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 

This day, in 3 Vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, price £1 11s. 6d. 

HE RECOLLECTIONS OF GEOFFRY HAMLYN. By 

Henry 

Cambridge : MACMILLAN and Co., and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 


This day, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
HARACTERISTICS OF THE GOSPEL MIRACLES.— 
Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge, with Notes. By Brooxr 
Foss Westcort, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


By the same Author, Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. 
GENERAL VIEW OF THE HISTORY OF THE CANON OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT DURING THE FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. 
Cambridge: Macmriuan and Co., and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 


NEW EDITION OF ARCHER BUTLER’S SERMONS, 
This day, Fifth Edition, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 
ERMONS, DOCTRINAL AND PRACTICAL. By the Rev. 
Wriiram Arcuer Butter, M.A. First Series, Edited, with a Memoir of the 
Author’s Life, by the Very Rev. Dean Woopwarp, 


By the same Author, 


I. SERMONS, DOCTRINAL AND PRACTICAL. Second 
Series, Third Edition. 10s, 6d. 


II. LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT 
PHILOSOPHY. 2 Vols., 25s, 


III. LETTERS ON ROMANISM IN REPLY TO DR. 
NEWMAN. Second Edition, 10s, 6d. 


Cambridge: Macuriuan and Co., and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 


THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 
In May will be ready, the Second Volume of 


HINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN FAMILIARLY 
EXPLAINED. By Jonny Truss, F.S.A. 
Kent and Co, (late Bocus), Fleet-street ; of whom may be had the First Volume 
of the above Work, Twenty-third Thousand, 3s. 6d. 


HE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Tomas 
Stereotyped Edition, in 2 Vols., 12mo, price 14s, 

“T have perused and frequently referred to this work, and canbear testimony to its 

general accuracy and moderation, as well as to the dour, independ , and 

caution with which the statements of others are canvassed, controverted, or con- 

ed.”—S, WarREN, Introduction to Law Studies, 


By the same Author, 


AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
12mo, price 5s. bound. 
Warrraxrr and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


OTICE.—MADDYN’S CHIEFS OF PARTIES. 2 Vols.— 

The Atheneum, Literary Gazette, Critic, Press, Observer, Sunday Times, Bell's 
Messenger, Sun, Morning Chronicle, and other Journals, have extended critiques on 

. this Work, highly commending the publication “as a valuable contribution to the 
. political literature of the day”—“ full of attraction”—“ executed with great vigour of 
touch and brilliancy of colouring”—“ displaying minute knowledge of cotemporary 
history,” and recommending it as the very work for book clubs and readers anxious 
for a pleasant and trustworthy insight into the circle where the great and most active- 
men of our country “ live, move, and have their being.” 


THIRD EDITION, NOW READY. 


ADAM BEDE 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Author of “ Scenes of Clerical Life.” 


Three Volumes, Post Octavo, £1 lls. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Now ready, in 2 Vols., 21s, 
A PANORAMA OF THE NEW WORLD. 


By KINAHAN CORNWALLIS, Esq. 
Author of “Two Journeys to Japan,” “The New El Dorado.” 


T. C. NEWBY, 30, WELBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


JUST OUT. 
MR. CHARLES READE’S NEW WORK. 


LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 


THE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By CHARLES KNIGHT. 

The present Volume, the Fifth of the entire Work, commences the Second Division of 
this important history. The First Division, from the Earliest ‘Times to the Revolution 
of 1688, is complete in 4 Vols., with a copious Index, price 36s, 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 
This day is published, price 12s., Vol. I. of 
THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES. 


BEING THE FOURTH DIVISION OF THE ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA. 


Conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. 


LONDON : BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, 
Just published, price 5s. each, 


JUDITH, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By FRANCIS MILLS, M.R.C.S.L. 


FRIENDSHIP, AND OTHER POEMS. 


HIBERNICUS. 
Saunpers, and Co., | 50, Conduit-strect, Hanover-square. 


Just published, price 1s, 
NFANTICIDE AND ITS CAUSE. 
An Appeal from the Unrepresented. 

Saunpers, Orry, and Co., 50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 

THE SEAT OF WAR. 


HARLES KNIGHT’S CYCLOPADIA OF GEOGRAPHY, 
is the best Book of Reference for Information respecting the Seat of War. 


4 Vols., price £2 2s. 
Brapsvry and Evays, 11, Bouverie-street. 
Now ready, 
EMS BY THE LATE DR. DRENNAN. Second Edition. 
With Additional Verses by his Sons, J. S. Drennan, M.D., Belfast; and 
Dernnay, Dublin. 
London: Smrexrn and 
On Four Sheets, coloured, price 15s. 
GENERAL MAP OF EUROPE. By A. Kerra Jonnston, 
F.R.S.E., Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” &c. It may also be had mounted 
on cloth and folded in a handsome case, 4to, for the Library Table, at 21s. 
Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


With Index of Places on the Map, price 3s., or 4s, 6d. in cloth case, 
NEW MAP OF NORTH AND CENTRAL ITALY, from 
KEITH JOHNSTON’S ROYAL ATLAS. 
Witt1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NORTHERN ITALY. 
Part I. of 
EITH JOHNSTON’S ROYAL ATLAS 
contains the following Maps :— 


NORTH and CENTRAL ITALY FRANCE. 
(the Seat of War.) SWITZERLAND. 


SOUTH ITALY. GREECE. 
With Special Index to each Map. 
To be completed in Ten Parts, at 10s, 6d, each, 

Witt Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
CONTINUATION OF ALISON’S EUROPE.—CONCLUDING VOLUME, 
This day is published, 

VHE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the Fall of Napoleon to 

the Accession of Louis Napoleon. By Sir Arcurpatp Axtson, Bart., D.C.L. 
Vol. VIIL. 908 pp., and Index Volume, 320 pp.; price together, 22s. 6d. 

The Contents of Vol. VIII. include—War in China in 1841-42, and of India from 
the Affghanistan disaster till the conclusion of Lord I Ih "s Adm’ 
France from the Fall of Louis Philippe to the Assumption of the Imperial Crown by 
Louis Napoleon in 1852—Insurrection in Italy, and War between Austria and Sardinia 
in 1843-49—Austria-Hungarian War—lIntervention of Russia—Domestic History of 

The Work is now complete in 8 Vols., and Index Volume, Demy price 8. 
uniform with the “Library Edition” of the Author's “ History of Europe from the 
French Revolution in 1789 to the Battle of Waterloo,” in 14 Vols, 8vo, with Portraits, 
price £10 10s. 
Witt1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


J, Sxzet, Publisher, 10, King William-street, Charing-cross. 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCX, 
is just published. CONSENTS: 


I. Carlyle’s Frederick the Great, V. Devonshire. 
II, Scottish Minstrelsy. VI. George the Third—Charles James 
. Bunsen’s Egypt and Chronology ° Brougham and Law Reform. 
the Bible. | VILL Foreign Affairs. 
Joun Munray, Albemarle-street. 


Pye ad UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE for MAY. 


Prize Essay on Christianity in India, | University Essays. No. I1V.—The Life 
By the Rev. J. B. Heard, B.A. and Times of John Owen. By the Rev. 


art I, R. S. Brooke, M.A. 
The National Institution. Gerald Fitzgerald, “ The Chevalier.” By 
Phebe, Charles Lever, Part XVI. 
The Chronicle of England. Masson’s Milton. 
e Season Ticket. No, U.—Walks, | Things New and Old. 
Talks, and Chalks, | Womanhood and its Mission. Part I. 
Dublin: Atgx. and Sons. London: Hurst and Brackett, 
And to be had of all Booksellers, 
This day, 
HE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. LX. 8vo, sewed, 6s. 
CONTENTS ; 
I, Mitton anp TimEs.—Masson, 
Il. Breps, 


Ill, Mopgrn Literary ADVENTURE.—DovGtas JERROLD. 
IV. Tue Britisn Book anp NewspaPEeR Press, 
V. anp Lyrics.—Tur WanpDEnEx. 
VI, Henry Lorp Brovenam, 
VII. Cononization. 
VIII. History anp DevELoPpMENT OF SOCINIANISM. 
IX. SeLect Memorrs or Port Royat, 
X. Ste Hamivton’s Lectures, 
XI. Recent Pusutcations, 
Edinburgh: W. P. London: Hamrtton, Apams, and Co. 
lin: 
HE ROYAL ACADEMY REVIEW, 1859, 
By “THE COUNCIL OF FOUR,” 
Will be published on the 7th of May, containing—Articles on the Origin and Consti- 
tution of the Academy—the Hanging of the Pictures—and Original, Critical, and 
Descriptive Notices of upwards of Two Hundred Works of Art—being a GUIDE TO 
THE EXHIBITION, Price One Shilling. 
Kent and Co., Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers. 


THVITAN, for MAY, 1859. Price Half-a-Crown.—Across the 

Vorarlberg.—My First Situation: being the Fugitive Reminiscences of a Retired 
Governess,—German Story-Telling.—A Brace of Novels —GETTING ON (by the 
Author of “ Behind the Scenes in Paris”), Chaps. XII. to XVI1: Wanted a Curate— 
One Weary Journey ended, another = Very F nt Case—Arcades Ambo; 
or, a pair of Rascals—Sinking of a S ve | to El Dorado,—The New Books: 
-—Gray’s-inn-lane, Past and Present—The Decline of Streets—Petticoat-lane—A Penny 
Gaff—Christianity in the East. 

London: Jamgs Hoae and Sons, 9, St. Bride’s-avenue, Fleet-street. 
On 2nd of May was published, price 1s,, No, LXXVII. N.S. (0. S., No, CLXI.), 


Contznts:—Pietism as Antagonistic to Catholic Doctrine. No. 11.—The Wan- 
derer. By Owen Meredith.—Recent Publications on Confession —On the Personal 
Types of Antichrist.—Reviews and Notices. 
few Complete Sets are now on Sale, 20 Vols., price £9. 


London: J. Masters, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 


OTICE.—HOPES AND FEARS; OR, SCENES FROM THE 
LIFE OF A SPINSTER. A New Tale by the Author of the “Heir of Red- 
clytfe,” “ Heartsease,” &c., will appear in the CONSTITUTIONAL PRESS for JUNE, 
and be continued Monthly in that Magazine. Sent post free for Fourteen Stamps. 
N.B.—Immediate application should be made to the Publishers, to prevent disap- 


pointment, 
Saunpers, Ortey, and Co., Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 


Third Edition, 9s. 


UY LIVINGSTONE; OR, THOROUGH. 
London: Jonw W. Parxer and Son, West Strand, 


This day, Foolscap Octavo, 4s, 6d. 


SONGS FOR THE SUFFERING. By Tromas Davis, M.A., 
Incumbent of Roundhay, Yorkshire; Author of “Devotional Verse for a 


Month,” &c. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Thirty-fifth Thousand, strongly bound, 6s, 


Sere. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Abridged from Gleig’s 
“Family History of England.” With Copious Chronology, Tables of Contem. 
porary Sovereigns, and Questions for Examination. 
London: Joun W, Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Fourth Edition, 4s. 
NGLISH: PAST and PRESENT. By R. Cuenevix Trencn, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
By the same Author, 
ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Eighth Edition, 3s. 6d. 
PROVERBS AND THEIR LESSONS. Fourth Edition, 3s. 


London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This Day, the Second and Concluding Part, Octavo, 15s., of the 
ANUAL OF GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE, containing— 

ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, by the Rev. W. L. Bevan, M.A., Vicar of Hay, 

Brecon. 
MARITIME DISCOVERY AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY, by the 

Rey. C, G, Nicoay, F.R.G.S. 

With Copious Index. 
The First Part, Octavo, 10s. 6d. contains :— 

MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY, by M. O’Brien, M.A. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPIILY, by D. T. Anstxp, M.A., F.R.S, 
CHARTOGRAPHY, by J. R. Jackson, F.R.S, 
GEOGRAPHICAL TERMINOLOGY, by Rev. C. G. Nicozay. 


London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Just published, in Demy 8vo, price 1s. 6d.; by post, 1s. 8d. 
HE THEOLOGY OF GEOLOGISTS, as Exemplified in the 
Cases of the late and others, By GILuxspre, Author 
of “ The Necessary Existence of God,” &c. 
Edinburgh: Apam and Brack. 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 3s, 6d. 


OICES FROM CALVARY; or, The Seven Last Sayings of 
Our Dying Lord. By Rosgrt T. Jerrrey, M.D., Minister of Caledonian-road 
Church, Glasgow. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. London: Loneman and Co, 
MAPS OF THE SEAT OF WAR. 
Just published, price 1s. 6d., Coloured, 
LACK’S MILITARY MAP of UPPER ITALY, from ROME 
to the ALPS, 22 by 16 inches, compiled chiefly from Austrian and Sardinian 
surveys. 


Also, price Sixpence, 
inp NOTHER MAP OF THE SAME DISTRICT, 14 by 10 
ches. 


Price 2s., Coloured, 
BLACK’S MAP OF CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN EUROPE, 
ee whole of Italy, Austria, and Germany, and portions of France, England, 
Now ready, a New Edition (1859), price 14s., of 


BLACK’S NEW MAP OF EUROPE, 3 by 4 feet, from the 
best and aoe ee CE Coloured, mounted on linen, and in a case; or 


AUSTRALIAN MAIL—A NEW SOUTH COLONIAL 
MONTHLY NEWSPAPER. No. L., will be published on the arrival of the 
Mail, now due. Price Sixpence; Stamped, Sevenpence. 
Office for Advertisements, No. 4, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 


ROFESSIONAL MEN AND THE WAR —Onur National 

Gallery Reconsidered—Architectural Criticism » Excellence—On the Form, 

ration, and Style of Protestant Churches—Criticisms on the Manchester Assize 
Courts Competition—The Royal Academy Pictures—A beautiful Engraving of the 
New Assize Courts, Manchester, with a Plan—Architectural Association—The Charter 
of the Institute— Lectures at the Architectural Exhibiticn—Ironmongers’ Association 
—Letters to the Editor—Law Intelligence—Tenders sent in for Building Contracts— 
Contracts Open—Competitions Open, and all the Building Intelligence of interest or 
Hp to the Architect, Builder, Engineer, or Surveyer, will be found in the 
BUILDING NEWS of FRIDAY, the 6th of May. Price Fourpence. Sold by all 
Newsvenders and Booksellers.—Office, 20, Old Boswell-court, Strand, W.C. 


EBSTER’S ROYAL RED BOOK for APRIL, 1859, 
is now publishing, price 4s. 
W. and A. WenstEr, Booksellers, 60, Piccadilly. 
COOKE’S ELECTION STATUTES, 
This day, Post Svo, 3s. 
HE ELECTION STATUTES AND CORRUPT PRACTICES 
ACT: a Guide for Agents, Candidates, Electors, and Returning Officers, Edited 
by Henny Cooxs, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, of the Inner Temple. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Price 7s. 6d. 
HE SPIRIT OF THE CHURCH. 


“ Embraces a variety of topics of present interest, all very ably handled. It is 
most desirable that the clergy should have the opportunity of studying, more exactly 
than they have been accustomed to do, the various duties of their office; and this the 
‘Spirit of the Church’ will enable them very fully to do, as there is scarcely anything 
affecting ministerial responsibility which is not comprised in its pages.”—Oxford 


Herald, 

“ As a collection of illustrative essays they have high value. The aim of the Series 
is entirely practical ; they illustrate principles and show the Sacramental theory of 
the Church at work.”—Christian Remembrancer. 

A new Coutents has been printed, which may be had gratis, containing a List of the 
Books on which the Articles are written, . — 


London; J. Masters, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 


Edinburgh: A, and C. Brack; and all Booksellers. 


THE THEORY OF GLACIERS. 
Just published, in Demy Svo, with Ten Plates and Twenty-nine Wood Engravings, 
price 10s, 6d. 
CCASIONAL PAPERS ON THE THEORY OF GLACIERS, 
now First Collected and Chronologically Arranged. With a Prefatory Note on 
the Recent Progress and Present Aspect ofthe Theory, By Jamzs D, Forszs, D.C.L., 
F.RB.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, 


By the same Author, 


I. 
A REVIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF MATHEMATICAL 
AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE in more recent times, and particularly between the 
years 1775 and 1850; being one of the Dissertations prefixed to the Eighth Edition of 
the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” In Quarto, price 8s, 6d. 

11. 

NORWAY AND ITS GLACIERS. Followed by Journals of 
Excursions in the High Alps of Dauphiné, Berne, and Savoy, including the Ascent of 
the Jungfrau. With Two i ‘en Lithographic Views, printed in Colours by 
Day and Son, and Twenty-two Wood Engravings. Royal 8vo, price 21s. 

ur, 

THE TOUR OF MONT BLANC AND OF MONTE ROSA. 
— from the Author’s “Travels in the Alps of Savoy.” With Maps. 12mo, 
" “An admirable edition, and the map of the Mer de Glace most correct and valu- 
SmitH. 


Edinburgh: Apam and Brack. London: Loneman and Co, 
This day is published, price Fourpence; by post, Fivepence, 
REVISED REPORT of LORD PALMERSTON’S SPEECH 
delivered at the last TIVERTON ELECTION. 
Bastt M, Prcxerina, 196, Piccadilly, W. 
Now ready, complete in 1 Vol. Royal 8vo, price 38s, 


Rroree (SIR BERNARD) PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 
for 1859. This is the only work extant which gives the Genealogy of the 
Baronets as well as Peers. 


London: Harrtson, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall-mall. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 
Tes SPEECH OF THOMAS DYKE ACLAND, ESQ., 
at the Nomination of Candidates for the Representation of the Borough of 
Birmingham, on Thursday, the 28th of April, 1859. 
James Rrveway, 169, Piccadilly. 


AUSTRALIA AND TASMANIA, 
: Just published, Feap., cloth, 5s. 
Dixo OF A WORKING CLERGYMAN IN AUSTRALIA 
AND TASMANIA, kept during the Years 1850-1853; including his Return to 
id by way of Java, Singapore, Ceylon, and Egypt. By oa Rev. Joan Davrzs 
p- 


B.A., Author of “ Life on Board an 
; Hatcmaxp and Co., 187, Piccadilly. 


Now complete, in 1 Vol. Royal 8vo, price £2 7s. 6d. 
URKE’S (SIR BERNARD) LANDED GENTRY of GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
Londen: Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall-mall. 
In Foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 2s.; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; by book post, 2d. additional, 
ONGS AND POEMS. By the Rev. Jon Sxinner, Author 
of “Tullochgorum.” With a Sketch of his Life by H. G. Rep, Editor of 
“ Peterhead Sentinel.” 


This Edition contains several hitherto unpublished Pieces, also Original N. 
a complete Glossary of Scottish Words. — 
Peterhead: Witttam L. Edinburgh: and Boyp. 
Glasgow: R. Grirrry and Co, London; Smmpxin, and Co, 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS AND 


NEW EDITIONS. 


THE CONVALESCENT. By N. Parxer Esq., 
Author of “ Pencillings by the Way,” “ Letters from under a Bridge,” &e, 1 Vol. 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. (This day. 


ROUND THE SOFA. Second Edition. By Mrs. GasxKe.t, 
Author of “ Mary Burton,” “ Life of Charlotte Bronté,” &e, 2 Vols. FPTbe 21s, 
ay. 
THE LAWS OF LIFE; with especial reference to the 
Education of Girls. By Evizapyra BuiackweEtL, M.D. New Edition, revised by 
the Author. (Shortly. 


THE MINISTER’S WOOING. By Harrier Beecurr 


Stowe, Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Part V., price Twopence ; and — 
Edition, illustrated by Phiz, price Sixpence. [ Ready. 


THOUGHTS ON THE SERVICES; or, Meditations before 
Worship. Designed as an introduction to the Liturgy, and an aid to its devout 
use. By A. CLEVELAND Coxe, Rector of Christchurch, Paltimore, Author of 
“ Impressions of England.” Revised for the use of the Church of England, by 
the Rev. Lzorotp Joun Brrnays, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 6d, Printed by Whit- 
tingham. [ Shortly. 

ALEXANDER WILSON ; or, the Life and Adventures of an 


Ornithologist. By Miss L. BRicuTwxut, Author of “The Life of Mrs. Opie,” 
&e. Feap. (Shortly. 


THE BRITISH ANNUAL CATALOGUE, Twenty-first 
Year; giving a transcript of the Title-page of every Book published in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and Works imported from America, during 1858, With the 
size, number of pages, plates, price, and publisher, and month of publication; 
together with a full reference Index of Subjects, showing at once every book of 
the year on any given subject. By Sampson Low. 8vo, 5s, Ready. 


A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, and imported into this Country during 
1857-8, giving the full title, date, and place of publication, and London price. 
8vo, 6d. (Ready. 

THE PILLAR OF FIRE; or, Israel in Bondage. Narrated in 
Letters from t, &e., by Prince Sxsostris. By the Rev. J. H. Incranam, 
Dether of “The Prince of the House of David.” Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. [Shortly. 

LIFE THOUGHTS. By Henry Warp Berrcuer. The 
Two Series, New Edition, in 1 Val. Feap., cloth, 2s. [This day. 


THE POWER OF PRAYER. A Record of the Recent 


Revival in the United States of America. By Samuxn Prime, D.D., 
Author of “ Travels in Europe and the East.” New Edition, 16mo, Chae da 2s, 
is day. 


ALWAYS DO YOUR BEST. A Tale. By Harrier 


Myettz. Illustrated with about Thirty Engravings, from Drawings by George 
Thomas, Birket Foster, William Harvey, and Harrison Weir. [Just ready. 


A PICTURE FABLE BOOK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Written expressly for — and illustrated with Fifty large Engravings, from 
Drawings by m Weir. Square, cloth extra, 5s. Just ready, 


THE HOME TREASURY OF OLD STORY BOOKS 
revised; with Sixty E: vings, Designs by C. 

W. Cope, R.A., T. Webster, R.A., J. C. sities -R.A., H. J. Townshend, &c, 
Square, cloth son, 5s. [Just ready. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND 00, 47, LUDGATE HILL. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1 
MR. RUSKIN’S NOTES on the PRINCIPAL PICTURES 
in the ROYAL ACADEMY and OTHER EXHIBITIONS, for 1859. In 8vo, 
price One Shilling. [This day. 


THE TWO PATHS; ile Lectures on Art and its 
lication to Decoration and Manufacture, Ld Joun Rusxty, M.A, Crown 8vo, 
ahh Two Stecl Engravings, price 7s. 6d. cloth. [On the the 16th inst. 


- ENGLAND AND HER "SOLDIERS. By Harrier 


Maertrygav. Crown 8vo, with Three Illustrative Diagrams. [On the 12th inst, 
4. 
CHEAP SERIES OF STANDARD FICTIONS. 


ROMANTIC TALES; including “Avillion.” By the Author 
of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” A New Edition. Post 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 
OODLEIGH. By the Author of ‘ Wildflower,” 
“One and Twenty,” &. 3 Vols. 
“This book has sterling merit. It is likely to sustain and extend an already high 
reputation.” —Press. 


GOOD TIME COMING. By the Author of “ Mathew 
Paxton,” 3 Vols. 
We uunntene dee surprised if ‘A Good Time Coming’ does not become a very 


EWTON DOGVANE: a Story of English Life. By Francis 
Francis. 3 Vols., with Illustrations by Leech. 


Also, price 5s., elegantly bound and illustrated, 
ATHALIE. By Jutra Kavanacu. Forming the Fourth 
Volume of Hurst Biacker?’s Stanpagp Liprary or Epitions 
or Poputar Mopern Works. 
Horst and Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


ANTE’S INFERNO; OR, THE VISION OF HELL. 
Translated into ish, in the Metre and Triple Rhyme of the ee. with 
A Illustrations. By the Rev. Jonn Westxry Tuomas. Post 8vo, cloth, 
d Hewner G. Bouy, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 
HOW TO SPEAK FRENCH CORRECTLY. 
Now ready, Second Series, price 1s. 6d. 
E CENSEUR; or, English Errors in Speaking French. 
—— FIKST SERIES, Fifth Thousand, price 1s. 
LANDI, Berners-street; Law, Great Russell-street ; 
Apams, and Co,, Paternoster-row; Sars, Strand, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MEMOIRS OF ROBERT HOUDIN, AMBASSADOR, 
AUTHOR, AND CONJURER. Written by Hrmsexr. 2 Vols. | 


TOBACCO: ITS HISTORY AND ASSOCIATIONS; 


including an Account of the Plant and its Manufacture, Snuff and Snuff-takers, 
Tobacco Pipes, and all the Concomitants of Smoking in all ity and Countries, 

F, W. Farrnott, F.S.A, With One Hundred Illus the Author, 
1 Vol. Post 8vo, ore the press. 


THE THREE GATES: IN VERSE. By Cuauncy Hare 
TownsueEnD, Author of “Sermons in Sonnets,” &c, 1 Vol. 


GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT, WITH SOME LONDON 
SCENES THEY SHINE UPON. By Gores AvGustus Sata, Author of 
“A Journey Due North,” &. Post 8vo, price 6s. 


OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES, AND THE MONEY 
WE MADE BY IT. Post 8vo, price 4s, 


ROBERT MORNAY: a Novel. 1 Vol. Post 8vo. [This day. 


DAVENPORT DUNN, A MAN OF OUR DAY. By 
Crartes Lrver, Author of «Harry Lorrequer,” &c, 1 thick Vol. Demy 8vo, 
with Forty-four llustrations, price 23s, 

THIRD EDITION. 

HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, CALLED 

FREDERICK THE GREAT. By Tomas Cartyte. Vols, I. and IL., price 40s, 
SECOND EDITION. 

THE BERTRAMS: a Novel. By Antnony 

Author of “ Dr. Thorne,” “ Barchester Towers.” Tia 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 
SECOND EDITION. 
THE WAN DERER. By Owen Merepira. Feap. 8vo, 9s. 6d, 


A DECADE OF ITALIAN WOMEN. By Tuomas 
Author of “ The of Catherine de’ M In 
2 Vols. Post 8vo, with Portraits, price 22s, 
A THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
DOCTOR THORNE: a Novel. By AntHony 
‘ost 8vo, 


MEMOIRS OF BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. By Hewry 
Morugy. With Eighty Fac-simile Drawings, engraved upon Wood. In a hand- 
some Demy 8vo Vol., price 21s, 


THE HISTORY OF THE COLONY OF VICTORIA, 
from its Settlement to the Death of Sir Charles Hotham. By the Hon. Taomas 
M‘Comsrz. Demy 8vo, price 15s. 


LIFE IN VICTORIA; or, Victoria in 1853, and Victoria in 
1858. Showing the march of im: agen made by the Cleny within those 
Periods in Town and Country, d Diggings. By Wiit1am Ketuy, 
2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s, 


SKETCHES OF ALGERIA DURING THE KABYLE 
WAR. By H. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


HERALDRY: IN HISTORY, POETRY, AND ROMANCE. 
By J. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, 9s. 


POETS AND POETRY OF GERMANY. By Madame L. 
DE Pontgs. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 18s, 


PAVED WITH GOLD; or, the Romance and Reality of the 
London Streets. By Ava@ustus Maynew. With Twenty-six Illustrations by 
“Phiz.” Demy 8vo, 14s, 


HISTORICAL REVELATIONS OF 1848. Inscribed to 
Lorp Normansy. By Lovis Buanc. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ESTIMATES OF SOME ENGLISHMEN AND SCOTCH. 
MEN. By Wattsr Bacsnor. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


EARLY ANCIENT HISTORY; or, the Ante-Greek Period. 
By Henry Menzrgs. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF ST.-SIMON. 
4 Vols. Post 8vo, 42s, 
NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAP EDITION. 
THE DALTONS, or, Three Roads in Life. By CHarues 
Lxver, With Eight Illustrations by “Phiz.” Vol. 1, Crown S8vo, 4s. [ This day. 


COUNTRY LIFE IN PIEDMONT. By A. Gatieyaa. 
Post Svo, 8s, 6d. 


FOURTH EDITION. 

POETICAL WORKS BY ELIZABETH BROWNING. 
3 Vols. Feap., cloth, 18s, 

THIRD EDITION. 

A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. By Watres Wuirs. 
Post 8vo, 9s, 

SECOND EDITION. 

THE WHIST-PLAYER. The Laws and Practice of Short 
Whist. B***, With numerous 
Diagrams printed in Colours. Innperial 16mo, 5s. 

THIRD EDITION, 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. For the Use of the Junior Classes in ny sg and the Higher 
Classes in Schools. By Grorax L.Crarx. Post 8vo, 2s, 


NEW EDITION. 


HALL’S TRAVELLING ATLAS OF THE ENGLISH 
COUNTIES, with all the Railroads accurately laid down, Post 8vo, price 10s, 6d, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


NOW READY, THE FIRST VOLUME OF 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


THE AUTHOR'S FAVOURITE EDITION 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


In 48 Vols. Feap. 8vo, price 4s. 6d. each, cloth. 


Illustrated with 96 Steel Engravings, and about 
1200 Woodcuts. 


PRINTED FROM A NEW TYPE, AND IN THE BEST STYLE, 
By R. AND R. CLARK, EDINBURGH. 


The Volumes will be published Monthly, but the printing will 
be so accelerated that parties desiring to complete their Sets will 
have an opportunity of doing so in Fighteen Months. 


Norwirustanpine the many Editions of the Waverley 
Novels that have issued from the press, a want has long 
been felt for one which would at once combine the advan- 
tages of good readable type, portability, and pictorial 
illustration. Of all the sizes, that which originally won 
the approval of the Author has been considered the best 
for this purpose. The type selected is a beautifully 


new cut Long Primer, large enough to be read with the 


greatest ease, and yet in perfect conformity with the size 
of the page. 


The Abbotsford Edition of the Novels, which is now 
nearly out of print, contained a vast number of Woodcut 
Tilustrations from Drawings by the most eminent Artists, 
including Sir David Wilkie, Sir William Allan, Mulready, 
Landseer, Frith, Stanfield, Roberts, Creswick, Lauder, 
Collins, Leslie, Cooper, and others. These Wood Blocks 
are still in the best condition, having been comparatively 
little used, and it is proposed to incorporate as many of 


them as the size of the page will admit; while, at the same 


time, it is intended to continue those beautiful Steel En- 
gravings by Stephanhoff, Chalon, Duncan, Boxall, Newton, 
Smirk, Wright, Stone, &c., that: adorned the original edition 
in forty-eight volumes. 


This new Edition will likewise have the advantage of 
ranging symmetrically with the entire series of Scott's 


‘Works (Poetry, Prose, and Life), and the Publishers are 


confident that, in beauty and permanent value, it will equal 
any of the editions that have hitherto appeared. 


It has been the desire of the Publishers to fix as low a 
price as the great cost of the work would permit; and when 
it is remembered that the same volumes, without the Wood- 
cut Illustrations, and printed from an old type, were sold at 
Five Shillings so lately as 1851, the price fixed on for this 
edition will not be thought otherwise than very moderate. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM. AND CHARLES BLACK. 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


THE STORY of CAWNPORE. By Captain 


Mowsray Tuomson, one of the only two Survivors. with 
Illustrations. 


THE MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN. By 


Mrs. Exxis, Author of “The Women of England,” “ Friends at 
their own Firesides.” 8vo. With a — of the Mother of 
Napoleon, aud of Henry IV. of France. 10s. 6d 

[Published this day. 


SEVEN YEARS’ TRAVEL IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA, NORTHERN MEXICO, AND THE FAR WEST 
OF THE UNITED STATES. By Jurws Froxsen. 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations. 


A NEW EDITION OF JAMES’ NAVAL 
HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. To be completed in Six 
Monthly Five Shilling Volumes, with a Portrait to each. 

[ Vol. I. published this day, with a Portrait of Nelson. 


THE LATTER DAYS OF JERUSALEM 
AND ROME, AS REVEALED IN SCRIPTURE. By Dr. 
Dominick McAustanp, Author of “ Sermons in Stones.” 8vo. 


A NEW EDITION OF “RITA.” Small 


8vo, 2s. 6d. 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 
LIFE OF CHARLES JAMES FOX. By 


the Right Hon. Lord Joun Russert, M.P. Vol. I. Crown 8vo, 
price 10s. 6d., with Portrait of Charles Fox. 


VILLAGE BELLES. By the Author of 
“ Mary Powell,” “ The Ladies of Bever Hollow.” Small 8vo, 5s. 


THE BROAD ARROW: being Passages from 


the History of Maida Gwynnham, a Lifer. By Ouxe Keese. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. With Six Illustrations by Hervieu. 

“ Those who have read Mr. Reade’s ‘Never too Late to Mend,’ will 
find in ‘ Maida Gw png ma an equally attractive and far more authentic- 
looking story. Broad Arrow’ may take its place beside Defoe’s 
stories for its lifelike interest and graphic reality. The whe Beey of 
any human being has always, when well sastetel, 0 ah fasci- 
°—Atheneum, 


M. GUIZOT’S MEMOIRS OF MY OWN 
TIME. Vols. I. and IL. 8vo, 14s. each. 


A TOUR in DALMATIA, ALBANIA, and 
MONTENEGRO. Witha ~~ 4 Sketch of the Rise and Fall 
of the Republic of Ragusa. By W. F. Winerietp, M.A. Oxon, 
M.D. of Pisa, Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE LAST OF THE CAVALIERS. 
3 Vols. Post 8vo. 


“ This work is—and we speak it with due deliberation—exceedingly 
similar to some of Sir Walter Scott’s best efforts.” Morning Chronicle. 

One of the most interesting novels of the season.” — Press. 

“ We have been more pleased with this work than with any historical 
novel for some time past.” —Leader. 

“ There are few to whom this work will not be welcome. It is quite 
refreshing now-a-days to mect a novel whose interest is not LR by 
some ‘foul blot.’ This work resembles to a great degree some of the 
best efforts of Sir Walter Scott.”—Daily Telegraph. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


PUBLISHER IN TO HER 


Printed by Tuomas Cuoatz Savitt and James ALLON Epwaaps, at their Office, 
4, Chandos-street, Covent- in the of Middlesex; and Published by 


Davin Jones, of 9, Cottages, at the 39, Southampton: street, 
Strand, in the seme County.—May 7, 1859. 
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